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DEFENSES OF NARRAGANSET BAY, RHODE ISLAND 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 


OGER WILLIAMS, the great and good man who initiated the 

Christian colony of Rhode Island in 1636, was so just in.all his deal- 
ings with the native Indian tribes, that peace and good will reigned for 
many years within its borders. But, after the beheading of Charles I., the 
government of England being in a very unsettled condition and much dis- 
cord existing among the people of the colony, it was ordered, in 1650, that 
all of its arms should be thoroughly repaired, and that each town of the 


colony should be required to build a magazine. 

When a new war broke out between the Narraganset and Long Island 
Indians, the people of Providence became alarmed by some hostile demon- 
strations, and, therefore, in 1656 erected a fort on Stamper’s Hill. It was 
so called because that, soon after the settlement of Providence, when a 
body of Indians approached the town in a threatening manner, the inhab- 
itants, by running and stamping on this hill, made the hostiles believe that 
they were greatly outnumbered. The ruse had its desired effect, the Indians 
quickly retiring. This fort was probably the first ever erected by the col- 
onists in Rhode Island. 

The war of 1664, between England and Holland, during which the 
Dutch settlements in America were captured by the British aided by the 
colonists, showed the necessity of sea-coast protection against armed 
cruisers ; hence, in 1666, Rhode Island petitioned the home government to 
erect fortifications for the defense of Narraganset Bay. The report that a 
Dutch fleet was on its way, in 1667, to recover New York, produced great 
alarm in the colonies. Hence the General Assembly of Rhode Island 
took every precautionary measure for defense, and recommended that 
Newport should mount great guns for its protection; but no permanent 
fortifications appear to have been then erected. 

Vor. XI.—No. 6.—31 
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During King Philip’s war of 1675-’76, inland stockades and earthworks 
were constructed, but no sea-coast fortifications. 

In 1690, the year in which James II. was defeated at the battle of the 
Boyne, in Ireland, a French fleet having made its appearance off our coast, 
some of the seaports were put in a state of defense by temporary batteries. 
No permanent works, however, could have been erected in Rhode Island, 
for, in answer to the rebuke of the mother country that the colony “ had 
not supplied her quota of men and money in aid of the king,” the Assem- 
bly, in 1696, stated “that the exposed condition of Rhode Island, with 
forty miles of coast line and three great inlets from the sea undefended, had 
demanded all her strength for self-protection.” 

The treaty of Ryswick having restored peace to all Europe, October 30, 
1697, there seemed to be no pressing necessity for fortifications in Narra- 
ganset Bay. This general pacification, however, was of short duration; 
hence it was deemed prudent to provide for the defense of Newport har- 
bor by erecting an earthwork on Goat Island.* 

The Earl of Bellomont, a man of singular ability and strength of char- 
acter, had been appointed by William III., March 16, 1697, “to be Gover. 
nor of the Provinces of New York, Massachusetts Bay, and New Hamp- 
shire, and to be Captain-General, during the war, of all of His Majesty’s 
forces, both there and in Connecticut and Rhode Island.” The latter 
colony he visited in 1699, and January 10, 1700, the lords of trade made 
a report to the king on the forts in the Plantations, in which they say 
“Rhode Island being the most important place on the south-west side of 
Cape Codd, is so situated as to be a very convenient harbour for shipping 
and security to that part of the Country in case it were put in a state of 


* CACHANAQUOAT, a Chief Sachem of the Narraganset Indians, sold to Governor Benedict Ar- 
nold and John Greene, May 22, 1658, three small islands in the Bay, MVumntee-Sinunk, alias Goat 
Island, Weenat-Shasitt, alias Coaster’s Harbor Island, and Dyer’s Island, for six pounds and ten 
shillings. Greene, May 27, 1672, transferred to Arnold his entire claim to enable the latter ‘‘ to 
pass over his right in ye sayd two islands (Goat and Coaster’s Harbor) unto ye Town of Newport if 
they will pay him ten pounds in current pay for the six pounds and ten shillings which he disbursed 
yeares agone on ye acompt.” The town of Newport, May 1, 1673, made the purchase of these 
islands from Arnold. The middle part of Goat Island was reserved for the fortifications, and the 
two ends, containing about ten acres, were laid out in forty-three building lots. After the Rev- 
olution (1794) the State of Rhode Island transferred to the United States the existing fortifications 
and the land occupied by them ; and, April 16, 1799, the town of Newport sold to the United 
States, for $1,500, the remainder of the island, no payment, up to that time, having been received 
from the purchasers of the lots on the two ends. The breakwater and lighthouse pier, running 
from the north end of Goat Island, were built by Captain (now General) Cullum, in 1836-38, and a 
part of the superstructure and lighthouse were completed by Lieut. James L. Mason, of the United 
States Corps of Engineers. On Henry Jackson’s Historical Map in the Redwood Library, Newport, 
R.L., it is stated that they were constructed by Alex. M. McGregor, who was only the master mason. 
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defense, which zt has never yet been, by the mean condition and refractory- 
ness of the inhabitants,” and “ recommend an appropriation of £150 for 
fortifications for Rhode Island and Providence Plantations.” 

Doubtless, in consequence of this report, Colonel William Wolfgang 
Romar, “ His Majesty’s Chief Ingineer,” was sent to examine Narraganset 
Bay; for, June 22, 1700, the Earl of Bellomont says to the lords of trade: 
“I send your Lordships Coll. Romar’s Memorial (marked H), which I have 
turned into English, wherein he gives so particular an Account of the prin- 
cipal Rivers, Bays, and places fit to be fortified, that there is little to be 
said or remarked by me.” . 

The small appropriation of £150 for fortifying Rhode Island waters 
probably did not supply more than enough for an earthen battery on Goat 
Island, Newport Harbor, the first notice of which is to be found in a bill, 
passed May 7, 1701, by the Assembly of Rhode Island, to sustain the gov- 
ernor in enforcing the navigation act, which provided that ‘‘ the commander 
of the fort to be appointed by the governor” should have power to bring-to 
any inward bound vessel by the usual mode of firing “a shot afore her 
foremast,” etc. This small earthen battery (probably thrown up in 1700) 
the first erected on Goat Island, being found inadequate for the defense of 
the harbor, a new one was ordered to be constructed, May 6, 1702, by the 
Assembly, which enacted: “ That for the better defense of his Majesty’s 
interest and good subjects, against the public enemy that shall endeavour 
to invade or assault his Majesty's subjects in this Collony, there shall be a 
fortification or battery built at the charge of the Collony, in such conven- 
ient place near the harbour of Newport, sufficient to mount twelve pieces 
of ordnance or cannon.” This was a small work, but it must be remembered 
that the population of the colony did not then exceed ten thousand. 

Though “zs Majesty,” William III. had died, March 8, 1702, over 
eight weeks before this enactment, the news had not then reached the col- 
ony. As soon, however, as the new work was completed, it took the name- 
of Fort Anne, after the queen of England, who succeeded William III. 
Subsequently it was much enlarged by appropriations made from time to 
time by the Assembly. When peace was restored to the world, in 1714, by 
the Treaty of Utrecht, its garrison was disbanded. 

Upon the accession of George II. to the British throne, June 10, 1727, 
Rhode Island voted an address to his Majesty, in which it is stated that 
“a regular and beautiful fortification of stone with a battery’? had been 
built at Newport, capacious enough for mounting fifty cannons, which his 
Majesty was asked tosupply.* Not till three years later was its name of Fort 


* Some of the guns were subsequently supplied through the influence of Sir Charles Wager, who 
was First Lord of the Admiralty in the ministry of Sir Robert Walpole. 
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Anne, which it had borne through two reigns, changed to Fort George, a 
designation which it retained till the outbreak of the Revolution, when 
and until 1784, it was called Fort Liberty. This work was completed in 
1735, though not fully armed, its cost having amounted to £10,000 in the 
depreciated currency of the colony. 

War having been declared in 1739 between England and Spain, the As- 
sembly of Rhode Island ordered Fort George to be repaired and furnished 
without delay with ammunition and suitable guns; and, in 1740, watch 
towers were directed to be placed on Point Judith, Castle Hill, Brenton’s 
Point, Sachuest Point, and “on Conanicut Island,” to transmit intelligence 
of every hostile demonstration. Soon after, January 27, 1741, pending the 
second war with Spain and in anticipation of hostilities with France, the 
Assembly of Rhode Island directed the battery at Fort George to be en- 
larged so as to mount ten or more additional cannon. In 1749 the work 
was reported to be provided with twenty-five guns in the lower battery and 
- twelve cannon on platforms. 

The war of England against Spain and France now extended to both 
hemispheres, and the colonies were required to do their part on this con- 
tinent. Rhode Island had her share in the colonial expedition of 1745 
against Cape Breton under William Pepperell, afterwards knighted for his 
brilliant capture of the strong and costly fortress of Louisburg. The year 
after, Rhode Island was to have taken part in the fourth attempt against 
Canada; but the public mind was soon to be diverted from schemes of 
conquest to the more imminent necessity of defense against the great 
armada with which France threatened to retake Louisburg and conquer 
New England. The greatest alarm pervaded the colonies, and the Assem- 
bly of Rhode Island, convened in extra session, ordered that a new bat- 
tery be added to Fort George, a large garrison be provided, and an ample 
supply of ammunition be procured for the work. Upon the news of the arm- 
istice between the belligerent powers, which preceded the conclusion of the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, the garrison of Fort George was disbanded; 
but a few years later the work had again to be prepared for the renewal 
of hostilities between England and France on the question of the bound- 
aries of their North American possessions. 

The “ Old French War” followed, during which Braddock was defeated, 
Fort William- Henry captured, Abercrombie repulsed at Ticonderoga, Fort 
Du Quesne taken, and Canada conquered. In this long struggle the col- 
onies materially aided the mother country, besides providing for the de- 
fense of their Lake and Atlantic coasts. No point along the latter was 
more important than Narraganset Bay. Hence Fort George was fully re- 
paired and almost rebuilt by liberal appropriations made by the Assembly 
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of Rhode Island. In 1761, this work was reported, with “twenty-six 
mounted guns,” to be in excellent fighting order. The Peace of Paris, in 
1763, thanks to the genius of Chatham and the valor of Wolfe, had trans- 
ferred all of French North America to Great Britain ; but this colossal con- 
tribution to the power of the latter was attended with consequences which 
were destined to wrench an empire from exulting Albion. In the nine 
years’ contest which had just terminated, the colonies had realized their 
military prowess, became acquainted with the customs of martial life, were 
taught to endure the hardships of the camp, had learned the stern lessons 
of self-sacrifice, became habituated to discipline and to confidence in them- 
selves, and though sometimes defeated and thrown to the ground, Antzan- 
like they rose renewed in their strength for new contests. 

Only two years had elapsed after the Peace of Paris before ungrateful 
Britain began that series of oppressions which culminated in American 
independence. Of that attractive history we must limit ourselves-to nar- 
rating the heroic part taken by little Rhode Island on the shores of Nar- 
raganset Bay. The first act of its open resistance was a mélée, July 9, 
1764, between a boat’s crew of the British schooner St. John attempting 
to carry off an alleged deserter from Newport, which was forcibly resisted, 
and led to the seizure by the town’s people of Fort George, whose guns 
were trained upon the admiral’s ship—the Squirrel—against which eight 
shots were fired. The next year a mob of sailors took possession of and 
destroyed one of the boats of the English ship of war—Maidstone— 
engaged in impressing seamen in Newport harbor; then, in 1769, came the 
scuttling of the British armed sloop—Liberty—and the dragging of her 
boats in triumph through the streets of Newport; and, three years later, 
the Gaspée was captured and burned by armed Rhode Islanders in the 
upper part of Narraganset Bay. All of these daring acts took place long 
before the battle of Lexington opened, in 1775, the grand drama of the 
American Revolution. 

Foreseeing that the die must soon be cast, the Assembly of Rhode 
Island, December 5, 1774, ordered the dismantling of Fort George to pre- 
vent its use by the enemy, and for safety, removed to Providence its forty 
cannon and a large supply of ammunition. Batteries were erected also on 
Fox, Sassafras, Field, Kettle, and Bullock's Points, to defend Providence 
river ; upon the west side and southern end of Popasquash Neck to guard 
the passage between it and Prudence Island; and upon the southern 
extremity of Warwick Neck to command the entrance to Greenwich Bay. 
In quick succession, other places were so protected as to guard against the 
aggressions of British ships, whose crews were burning houses and barns, 
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plundering the islands and shores, keeping the watch-worn inhabitants in 
constant alarm, and even threatening to destroy Newport. Such were 
these depredations that the Continental Congress was memorialized to 
protect Rhode Island with its one hundred and thirty miles of coast-line 
and two navigable rivers exposed to the enemy. 

Early in 1776, the Marine Committee of Congress, by active exertions 
and at great expense, had fitted out a squadron of eight vessels, mounting 
over one hundred guns, which sailed upon a cruise under Commodore 
Hopkins of Rhode Island. He had been very successful in making capt- 
ures; and, being desirous of obtaining a supply of powder, then very 
scarce, he made a descent upon Nassau, New Providence, the capital of the 
Bahama Islands, captured its two forts with over an hundred cannon and a 
large amount of military stores, besides taking many prisoners of war, in- 
cluding the governor and lieutenant-governor. On his return, he encoun- 
tered a British frigate of twenty guns, off Block Island, which escaped from 
him and ran into Newport harbor. This was the signal for the British fleet 
to go out in pursuit of the audacious commodore. The night after, April 6, 
1776, a slight battery was thrown up on Brenton’s Point and armed with 
several pieces of heavy artillery, which compelled the frigate Hopkins 
had encountered to retreat further up the bay; but the next day she 
escaped to sea. Shortly after, the Scarborough of twenty, and Cimetar of 
eighteen guns, with two prizes, anchored in Newport harbor a little to the 
south of Rose Island. Two row-galleys from Providence recaptured these 
prizes, and, with the assistance of a battery thrown up on North Point* 
(present site of Fort Greene), compelled the enemy’s vessels to seek refuge 
under Conanicut Island. From this position they were driven by a battery 
erected at the Dumplings, and were obliged to put to sea, April 14, 1776, 
under a vigorous cannonade from Brenton’s -Point and Castle Hill, where 
a small earthwork had been hastily thrown up, the remains of which are 
still to be seen. Narraganset Bay was now free from all British cruisers, 
and on May 4, 1776, Rhode Island, by a solemn act of the General Assem- 
bly, declared her independence of the mother country, two months pre- 
ceding that by the Thirteen United Colonies. 

Howland and Bristol ferries had already been fortified, and, to prevent 
further incursions through the main entrance to the bay, old Fort George, 
now called Fort Liberty, was immediately reconstructed; a stronger 
earthwork was erected upon Brenton’s Point; and the battery on North 
Point t+ was enlarged and armed with thirteen of the guns captured at 


* From this point a royal salute was fired, March 18, 1766, upon the repeal of the British 
Stamp Act. + See Fig. 1 of Illustration upon opposite page. 
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Nassau by Com- 
modore Hopkins. 
These defended 
Newport harbor 
and the middle 
entrance to the 
bay ; but the west 
passage was with- 
out fortifications. 

The British 
army, March 17, 
1776, had been 
driven by Wash- 
ington from Bos- 
tof: of; as: the 
Earl of Suffolk 
absurdly spoke of 
this inglorious 
retreat in the 
House of Lords: 
“General Howe 
thought proper ¢o 
shift his position 
in order, in the 
first place to pro- 
tect Halifax, and 
after that object 
was secured, Zo 
penetrate by that 
way into the inte- 
rior country.” 

It now became 
necessary for the 
fleet of England 
to possess some 
more secure and 
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capacious roadstead. No place offered such great advantages as Narra- 
ganset Bay, where her ships could ride at anchor within its land-locked 
waters ; and no safer base was to be found for the lodgment of her army 
than the sea-girt isle of Rhode Island. Once in possession of this natu- 
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ral fortress, Britain, with her army and navy, could menace every At- 
lantic port, and almost bid defiance to the United Colonies. Accordingly, 
December 7, 1776, while Washington was in the Jerseys with most of the 
American army, Sir Peter Parker, with a British fleet of eleven vessels of 
war (seven line-of-battle ships and four frigates), convoying seventy trans- 
ports having on board six thousand troops, passed unobstructed through 
the west passage into Narraganset Bay and rounded the north end of Co- 
nanicut. On the following day the British and Hessian troops, under com- 
mand of Sir Henry Clinton, disembarked on Rhode Island and marched 
into Newport. Consternation spread on every side; the islanders fled, 
with their effects, to the main land; every defensible point on Narraganset 
Bay was occupied by American troops; and the entire State of Rhode 
Island became a vast camp confronting the enemy. 

Upon the few remaining inhabitants of Newport the British troops 
were unceremoniously quartered, and such houses as were wanted were 
promptly seized. Those who had fled from their once peaceful homes 
were wanderers in the wide world, depending chiefly upon charity. 

Brigadier-General Mulmedy, a French officer, reported at Providence, 
December 13, 1776, as chief engineer and director of the American 
forces, and was vested by the Assembly with plenary powers ‘‘to erect 
such works and at such places as he shall think proper.” According to 
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Blaskowitz’s Chart of Narraganset Bay, made in 1777, the following Ameri- 
can forts and batteries existed, viz.: 


Caliber. 








Providence Fort 18 and 24 p’ds. 
Popasquash Battery 18 pounders. 
Bristol Fort 18 pounders. 
Batteries at either end of Bristol Ferry 18 pounders. 
Howland Perry Defemsen iss. sc e566 occ ois ss ba neied sewseecs ses 18 and 24 p’ds. 
Fort Liberty, Goat Island, in Newport Harbor 18 and 24 p’ds. 
North Point Battery (site of present Fort Greene) 18 and 24 p’ds. 
Dumplings Rock Battery 18 pounders. 














The armament of the American batteries at Fox, Sassafras, Field, 
Kettle, Bullock and Warwick Points are not included in the above. 

Upon the British occupation, the works on Conanicut, Goat, and Rhode 
islands fell into their possession. At the same time that the Americans 
were erecting defensive works, the British engineers were not idle. They 
soon began to throw up redoubts on the east side of Rhode Island near 
Fogland Ferry; on the left bank of Lawton’s Valley; and on Butt’s Hill 
near the north end of the island. In 1777 they intrenched Newport with 
a strong continuous line, which ran northerly along the crest of the height 
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rising above the right bank of the inlet to Easton’s Pond, then turned 
westerly toward Wonumetonomy (corrupted to Tomony) Hill, and con- 
tinued north of this height to Coddington’s Cove. Five advanced works 
protected the northern branch; some batteries, of later construction, 
covered the western branch; Wonumetonomy Hill was occupied by a 
strong redoubt ; and a heavy battery was erected at Coddington’s Cove.* 
To further strengthen this line, a thick abattis was placed outside of the 
fortifications, and the inlet to Easton’s Pond was deepened by damming it 
at intervals. At Barker’s Hill, near the Sakonnet or Eastern Passage, was 
a large redoubt, and near it a smaller one to guard the approach to the 
right of the British intrenchments, while minor earthworks occupied ad- 
vantageous positions about the lines. An attack from Tiverton upon the 
British works, by General Spencer with nine thousand American troops, 
was projected in October, 1777, but various untoward circumstances pre- 
vented its accomplishment. 

Important events were transpiring elsewhere at this time. The battle 
of Germantown had been fought October 4, and on the 17th, Burgoyne’s 
army had surrendered at Saratoga. The spirit shown in the former, not- 
withstanding the loss of Philadelphia, and the success of the latter, 
convinced the French court that the Americans were strong and in earnest. 
Hence the treaty of alliance between France and the United States was 
signed February 6, 1778; but it was not until July 29, following, that 
Count d’Estaing, with a fleet of twelve ships of the line and four frigates, 
appeared off Rhode Island and blockaded the entrances to Narraganset 
Bay. The next morning two of his ships ran up the West Passage under 
the fire of a British semicircular battery, near Bonnet Point on the Main t¢ 
and a rectangular flanked redoubt on the southern part of Conanicut 
Island, near Beaver-Head.t The daring of these French ships, supported 
by a large fleet in the offing, caused the British to abandon the Bonnet 
and the batteries on both shores of Conanicut Island; and burn, blow up, 
or sink the whole of their armed vessels (mounting 212 guns) in Narragan- 
set waters. All was now alarm in the British camp; yet, from some 
unaccountable delay and want of concert between the French fleet and the 
American army, ten precious days elapsed without striking an effective 
blow upon the demoralized enemy. 


* The ruins of rédoubts and batteries are still visible on Bliss’ Hill, Van Rensselaer’s Place, 
Governor Collins’ former residence, Bailey’s farm, and Coddington’s Cove, besides a more ad- 
vanced work near the shore, north of Coddington’s Cove, which probably was thrown up in 1778. 

+ See Fig. 4 of Illustration, page 473. 

+ See Fig. 5 of Illustration, page 473. The remains of both the Bonnet and Conanicut batteries 
are still visible. 
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It was not till August 8th at D’Estaing entered Newport harbor in 
force, when the British withdrew their outposts from the head of the island 
and concentrated their entire army within their Newport lines; and not 
till the next day were the four thousand French troops landed on Conani- 
cut, and the advance, by Sullivan with his motley assemblage of ten 
thousand men, made from Tiverton and Fort Barton (on its heights) to 
occupy the abandoned British posts. The opportune moment fora telling 
attack upon the enemy unfortunately had now passed, for Lord Howe, 
with a British fleet of thirty-six sail, hove in sight, whereupon the French 
troops re-embarked, and the next morning D’Estaing put to sea to engage 
the English admiral. As we are not writing the history of the war, we 
must omit an account of the naval actions which followed; the injury done 
by the tempest to both fleets, and the’causes of D’Estaing’s failure to 
further co-operate with his American ally. 

The French fleet sustained considerable damage, in entering and leav- 
ing Newport harbor, from the heavy cannonade kept up by the British 
batteries at and near Castle Hill, on Brenton’s Point, Goat Island, and 
North Point. All of the Conanicut batteries had been abandoned, their 
guns spiked, and their magazines destroyed, in anticipation of the cccupa- 
tion of that island by the French. 

The American light troops, August 10, 1778, advanced to within a mile 
and a half of the British intrenchments; but, in consequence of the great 
storm it was not till the 15th that the main body of Sullivan’s army pushed 
forward and encamped within two miles of the enemy’s works. That night 
a battery, for seventeen pieces of heavy artillery,* was commenced on 
Honeyman’s Hill to support our right flank and to command the British 
defenses on Bliss’ Hill. For five days, from the 16th to the 2oth, our’ 
siege-works were pushed forward with vigor and extended to the left, where 
batteries were established to threaten the enemy’s right. An incessant 
cannonade was kept up from four batteries, to which, on the 23d, we added 
a fifth. . Such was the effect upon the enemy that the British, on the 19th, 
began an inner line of intrenchments, on a convex curve extending from a 
strong redoubt near the northern end of the “ Cliffs’” (Fearing’s Place) t 
to the North Battery on the bay. Besides the two strong works at the 
extremities of this line, there were three intermediate batteries and two 
detached redoubts—one within and one without this line—the former to 
sweep any approach by Easton’s Beach,and the latter to command the 
opening between the two lines of intrenchments. 


. 
* See Illustrations, pages 474, 475. 
+ Slight remains of this redoubt are still visible. 
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Count d’Estaing returned to Newport on the 20th, which greatly en- 
couraged the besiegers; but, on the next day, he sailed for Boston to 
repair damages to his fleet. Apprehending the approach of the British 
fleet with reinforcements to the garrison of Newport, Sullivan abandoned 
his design of storming the English intrenchments, though all but one of 
the enemy’s outworks, facing eastward, had been vacated. On the evening 
of the 28th, Sullivan raised the siege and retreated to Butts’ Hill, forming 
his line of battle, supported by batteries and intrenchments, across the 
head of the island. * The so-called “ Battle of Rhode Island,” which took 
place on the next day, will be passed over, as it forms no part of our 
sketch, except to say that the works on Butts’ and Turkey Hills played 
a conspicuous part in that contest. 

During the century which has elapsed since these stirring events, much 
criticism has been proffered respecting the military operations of August 
28-30, but comparatively little on what transpired earlier in the month. 
We have already spoken of the fatal inaction during the ten days after the 
arrival of the French fleet, which, with the loss of time by the great storm, 
deferred the initiation of siege operations till the night of the 15th. 

As a military engineer, after a very careful examination of the ground 
occupied by the British intrenchments and the American siege-works, I 
am constrained to say that Sullivan’s points of attack were not well chosen. 
Between him and the enemy was a deep ravine, at the bottom of which 
was Easton’s Pond and its deepened inlet. Any regular approaches by saps, 
down the slope of Honeyman’s Hill, would have been exposed to a deadly 
plunging fire from the British outworks and intrenchments; and, had it 
been possible to reach the bottom of the ravine, there was still a stream or 
pond to pass and the opposite slope to ascend under a destructive raking 
fire of infantry and artillery, which would have tried, if not have baffled, 
the valor of the best disciplined troops. It is true that the American 
batteries had lessened the enemy’s power of destruction, yet there was 
still a large reserved strength in the British lines sufficient to defeat any 
attempt to storm them. The accumulation of batteries on the left of our 
position would indicate that it was designed to turn the right of the 
British front line by a strong column moving over the narrow pass between 
Easton's Pond and the sea. This assault probably would have fared no 
better; and with such troops as would have constituted the American 
attacking force, it would have been utterly impracticable after the con- 
struction of the second British line; which, besides its own fire, had its 
inner redoubt to sweep with artillery the narrow defile over which the 


* See Illustrations, pages 474, 475. 
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column must move, and its outer redoubt to command the entire opening 
between the lines. 

Had Sullivan marched down on the west side of the inlet of Easton’s 
Pond, and made his attack from the north, instead of from the east, upon 
the salient made by the north and west branches of the British outer line, 
he probably would have been successful. At the north the ground for 
attack was very favorable, there being little or no ravine. Batteries 
planted there would have enfiladed the whole northern branch of the 
British line, and taken partially in reverse all the outworks along its front. 
The redoubt on Wonumetonomy Hill might still have held out; but so it 
would in any attack from the east.* 

The British remained undisturbed on Rhode Island till October 11, 
1779, when a fleet of fifty-two transports arrived from New York to carry 
away their troops and military stores, besides forty-six families of Tories. 
After destroying the lighthouse at Beaver-Tail and leveling the battery at 
North Point, the vessels, as fast as they were loaded with stores and ord- 
nance, were moored off Brenton’s Point to receive the troops, who burned 
the barracks they had left. Before sunset of October 25, 1779, Rhode 
Island was relieved of its detested foe, which had left nothing behind but 
the utter desolation it had wrought during its occupation of nearly three 
years. The suffering of the inhabitants was extreme, particularly during 
the following winter, which was so cold that for six weeks Narraganset 
Bay was frozen over, and the ice extended seaward to Block Island and as 
far as the eye could reach. 

The next year the murky cloud, which had so long hung over Narra- 
ganset Bay, was lifted, and the bright sunlight succeeded on the arrival, 
July 10, 1780, of Admiral de Ternay, with a fleet of forty-four armed ves- 
sels and transports bringing into Newport over five thousand French troops, 
commanded by Count de Rochambeau. The following day the army 
landed, and was put in possession of all the defenses of the harbor; and 
on the succeeding night the city was ablaze with a brilliant illumination in 
honor of its guests, among whom were some of the most distinguished 
noblemen of France. Soon British tyranny was forgotten, and “the 
wounds inflicted by Hessian ruffianism were healed by the balm of French 
politeness.” 


* After exhausting all sources of information in Rhode Island, I fortunately found, in the 
library of the Massachusetts Historical Society, a manuscript map of Narraganset Bay, clearly show- 
ing the British lines of defense covering Newport, and also the works of the American siege 
operations. I deemed it so valuable that I, at once, ordered a copy of it to be made at my own ex- 
pense ; but, subsequently, the Society decided to produce a photographed fac-simile, of which 
the illustrations pages 474, 475 embrace, on a reduced scale, all the essential parts relating to the 
military operations in 1777-78. 
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Washington, who came to Newport, March 6, 1781, to confer with 
Rochambeau about an active campaign, had a most notable reception by 
the citizens of Newport and the officers and troops of the French army. 
The splendid ball then given, and its gay assemblage of fair women and 
brave men, was a brilliant episode in the Revolutionary annals of Rhode 
Island. 

From various memoirs, particularly that of the Count de Deux-Ponts, 
we learn most of the details of the operations of Rochambeau’s army in 
Rhode Island. Soon after its arrival, the British fleet of twenty ships 
threatened to force a passage through the main channel into Narraganset 
Bay. To guard this entrance, Rochambeau threw up batteries, armed with 
twelve pounders, on Brenton’s Point, while the French navy occupied 
others on Conanicut Island ; but these latter were abandoned, July 27, 1780, 
as they were accessible on all sides to British assaults. When reports of Sir 
Henry Clinton’s intention to attack the allied forces were confirmed by 
information received from General Washington, the French commander, 
with the aid of the Rhode Island militia, repaired and remodeled all the 
works thrown up by the British when they held Rhode Island; and added 
others, particularly redoubts on Coaster’s Island, and a strong work on 
Rose Island* armed with forty pieces of heavy artillery. With such a 
powerful battery to defend the right of the line of seven heavily armed 
French ships, and the guns and mortars of Brenton’s Point to protect its 
left, the whole presented a formidable array of land artillery and naval 
broadsides to guard the main entrance to the bay. Till the departure of 
Rochambeau, June 10, 1781, he, with the assistance of many officers of 
engineers, continued to strengthen all the batteries, particularly those on 
Goat Island which had not been destroyed upon the British evacuation, 
Among the new works thrown up by the French was a battery on Hallidon 
Hill tas this height commanded, at short artillery range, all the batteries at 
Brenton’s Point and on Goat Island. It was then called Fort Chastellux, 
after the Chevalier de Chastellux, one of Rochambeau’s Mareschaux de 
Camp. After the Revolution it was known as Fort Harrison, being on the 
Harrison farm, and since, it has acquired the name of Fort Denham from 
some local association. What remains of it is situated in front of the 
“Thorp” cottage. Other batteries on the southern shore of Rhode Island 
were built during the Revolution, of which the remains of one are still vis- 
ible on the “Ocean Drive,” near the southwest extremity of the island, at 
Winans’ cottage. 


* This small island, called Conskuit by the Indians, was purchased, in 1675, by Peleg Sanford 
from the Sachem Mausup. + See Fig. 3 of Illustration, page 473. 
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Brigadier-General de Choisy, with a small body to garrison the de- 
fenses (600 French recruits and 1,000 local militia), was left at Newport 
when the French army marched from Rhode Island to Yorktown, Va., the 
field of glory of the allied forces. The departure soon after, August 25, 
1781, of the French fleet with the heavy artillery and remaining troops to 
the Chesapeake, obliged the Assembly of Rhode Island further to provide 
for the defense of the State by mounting additional batteries at North and 
Brenton’s Points, and by strengthening those at Pawtuxet and Field and 
Kettle Points to guard against any approach by Providence River. 
These were timely precautions, for Sir Henry Clinton had formed a plan 
to seize the French stores and magazines at Providence, and probably to 
capture Admiral de Barras’ fleet at Newport. Fortunately the expedition 
was accidentally delayed till the 28th, when the bird had flown; much to 
the chagrin of General Clinton and Admiral Graves, who anticipated a 
certain conquest. The capture at Yorktown, October Ig, 1781, of the 
British army under Cornwallis, virtually terminated the war of the Rev- 
olution, and successful negotiations for peace soon followed. Conse- 
quently the garrison at Butts’ Hill was disbanded in July, 1782. 

The war had left the United States with a heavy debt, therefore all 
expenses were curtailed, particularly those for the military, no longer re- 
quired. The.whole force retained, at the conclusion of peace, amounted 
to less than seven hundred men, under command of General Knox; and 
even this miniature army, before the end of the session of Congress, was 
reduced to twenty-five men to guard the stores at Pittsburg, Pa., and fifty- 
five for West Point, N. Y., and the other magazines—in all eighty men. 
Without garrisons, our military posts went rapidly to decay, including, of 
course, those at Newport which had been dismantled. However, by the 
act of the Assembly of Rhode Island of October 4, 1784, the fort on 
Goat Island was armed, the barracks repaired, and the work made to 
assume “some degree of respectability.” It had borne the name of various 
British sovereigns during its colonial existence of three-quarters of a cent- 
ury; of “ Liberty,” pending the war of Independence; and now it was to 
assume the name of the illustrious Washington. From this work was 
probably fired the first salute announcing that Rhode Island, May 29, 
1790, had finally joined the Union of the Thirteen United States, by her 
adoption of the Federal Constitution. Fort Washington,* in 1792, ac- 
cording to the inspection returns, had an armament of three twenty-four, 
five eighteen, and two six pounders, when the Assembly ordered the “ pur- 


*The name of ‘‘ Washington” was given, October 4, 1784, by the act of the Assembly of 
Rhode Island. 
Vor. XI.—No. 6.—32 
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chase of a reasonable quantity of powder to be made use of at the said 
fort upon special occasions.” 

The first European coalition was made against the French Republic in 
1793. Soon, both England and France so grossly violated our neutrality 
upon the ocean that Congress, in 1794, ordered the building of six frigates, 
added a corps of artillerists and engineers to our small army, and made’ 
appropriations for fortifying our principal ports on the Atlantic coast. 
The appropriation for Newport harbor was applied to the works on Goat 
Island, Bechat Rochefontaine, March 29, 1794, being appointed temporary 
engineer. He was soon succeeded by Stephen Rochefontaine, who, Feb- 
ruary 26, 1795, was made the commandant of the newly organized corps 
of artillerists and engineers. The name of the latter, as the constructing 
engineer of the works on Goat Island, is still to be found, neatly cut, upon 
a stone (upside down) in the foundation of one of the new buildings at the 
navy torpedo station. It is stated, in a report communicated January 18, 
1796, by the Secretary of War, to the United States Senate, that: “ For 
the defense of Newport harbor there have been erected, on Goat Island, 
a fort, a citadel, and an air-furnace. The excellency and importance of 
this harbor, in time of war, recommend a further expenditure to render 
the defense complete. To finish the fort, erect an artillery store, and 
make a covered-way round it, as in a regular fortification, the expense is 
estimated at about six thousand dollars. There have also been erected a 
citadel on Tomgny Hill, back of the town of Newport, for the protection 
of its inhabitants, and a battery and guard-house at Howland’s Ferry at 
the northern end of the island, to keep open a communication with the 
Main, in case of an invasion. But, to secure effectually this communica- 
tion, a citadel should be erected on Butts’ Hill, that position commanding 
Howland’s Ferry and Bristol Ferry. The cost of it is estimated at 1,800 
dollars.” 

France had continued her piratical aggressions upon our commerce, 
and our minister, sent to Paris, had been treated with contempt and in- 
dignity ; yet, such was the strength of the Gallican feeling among our 
people, that not till 1798 were vigorous measures adopted to protect the 
nation from further insult. The outrageous conduct of the French 
Directory towards our government; the efforts of their agents to sow 
sedition throughout our country ; their acts to invigorate opposition to the 
constituted authorities; their disregard of the law of nations and of 
solemn treaties; their rebuffs of our repeated efforts to adjust differences ; 
their attempts to bribe our envoys, failing which they were expelled from 
French soil; and their continued seizure of our merchantmen till our 
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losses amounted to $15,000,000, could not fail to rouse the United States 
to resistance. Forbearance had reached its utmost limit, and at once prep- 
arations were instituted to maintain the dignity and honor of the nation. 
Important additions were made to our navy, and a separate department 
for its control created ; a marine corps established ; many new regiments 
of infantry, troops of cavalry, and more artillerists and engineers added to 
our regular forces; a provisional army, with Washington at its head, 
authorized ; liberal appropriations for fortifications granted ; our treaties 
with France abrogated; our commerce with her suspended; and a quasi 
war instituted by legalizing the capture of her armed vessels, which resulted 
in several engagements with her cruisers. 

With such a threatening aspect of affairs, and an ample justification for 
a declaration of war, the construction of the sea-coast fortifications was 
pressed forward with vigor. The importance of Narraganset Bay de- 
manded that full provision should be made for the defense of its main 
entrance. Accordingly immediate measures were taken to repair and 
strengthen some of the old works, to rebuild others, and to add an entirely 
new one. All were placed under the supervision of Major Louis Tousard, 
who had succeeded Lieutenant-Colonel Rochefontaine, when the latter, 
May 7, 1798, was dismissed from service. Tousard was born in France in 
1749; lost an arm in the action of Butts’ Hill, August 29, 1778, during 
the war of the Revolution; was commissioned a Major of Artillerists and 
Engineers, February 26, 1795; and was disbanded June 1, 1802, upon 
the organization of the present Corps of Engineers, created by the law of 
March 16, 1802. He subsequently was a United States revenue officer, 
and died in New Orleans, La. 

The works repaired, enlarged, rebuilt and constructed in 1798-1800, for 
the defense of the main entrance to Narraganset Bay and Newport harbor, 
were: On Brenton’s Point, east side of entrance, * “an enclosed indented 
work of masonry” for twelve guns, with a brick magazine, and soldiers’ 
barracks and officers’ quarters for one company. On the Dumplings rock, 
Conanicut Island, west side of entrance,+ an elliptical stone tower to mount 
eight heavy guns on the sea-side, half in casemates and half in barbette. 
On Goat Island, in the center of Newport harbor,t a small enclosed ir- 
regular work of masonry and earth mounting twelve guns, besides flank 
batteries mounting eighteen guns, with a brick magazine, and soldiers’ 
barracks and officers’ quarters for one company. On Brenton’s Cove, south 
of Goat Island,§ a small battery occupying the site of an old French 


* See Illustration, page 488. ¢ See Illustration, page 492. 
¢ See Illustration, page 490. § See Fig. 3 of Illustration, page 473. 
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battery (Fort Chastellux) on Hallidon Hill. On North Point, an elliptical 
stone-scarped battery * for twelve or thirteen guns. On Rose Island, a 
regular masonry work, with four bastions (two circular and two polygonal) 
designed for sixty guns, with bomb-proof barracks within for three hundred 
men. 

Of these works, the Dumplings tower and Rose Island fort were never 
finished, armed, or garrisoned. The former is sometimes called Fort 
Louis; but there is no official authority for the name. Possibly Major 
Tousard may have so called it after his own Christian name, or after Louis 
XVI., who had been our ally in the Revolution. It has also been called 
Fort Brown, having taken the designation of the old battery near it, so 
named after its first commander—* General ” Brown—who fired upon the 
British vessels of war—the Scarborough and Cimetar—April 14, 1776, to 
drive them from Newport harbor. During this century the Dumplings 
tower has been crumbling into a picturesque ruin; { and some years since 
served as a target for the sensational Captain John Magruder, when com- 
manding Fort Adams, against which to practice his artillerists in distant 
firing. The work on Rose Island was called Fort Hamilton, after the 
patriot statesman Alexander Hamilton. It has never been used except 
for a quarantine station for the port of Newport. 

The elliptical battery on North Point, when completed, was named 
Fort Greene, after Rhode Island's most distinguished general in the Revo- 
lution; the work on Goat Island, which had borne so many aliases, finally, 
in 1798, was re-christened Fort Wolcott, to commemorate the revolutionary 
services of Governor Oliver Wolcott, who had just died, December 1, 1797,§ 
its former name of Fort Washington having been appropriately transferred 
to the work on the Potomac River opposite to Mount Vernon; and the 
new work on Brenton’s Point, when nearly completed in 1799, was named 
Fort Adams. An account of the imposing ceremonies of christening this 
latter fort we will condense from the relation given in the Newport 
Mercury of July 9,1799. The twenty-third anniversary of American Inde- 
pendence (July 4, 1799), was ushered in by a federal salute of thirteen 
guns from Fort Wolcott; and, before noon, the company of Captain John 
Henry of the artillerists and engineers, United States Army, which was 
to garrison the new work, marched at the head of the column composed 
of the Major-General of the State of Rhode Island and the militia staff, 
the Newport Ancient Artillery, the Newport Guards, and a large concourse 
of patriotic citizens. 


* See Fig. 2 of Illustration, page 473. +See Illustration, page 491. }See Illustration, page 466. 
§ It was also in compliment to his son, then the able Secretary of the Treasury. 
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The gateway leading to the battery not having been finished, Major 
Tousard had constructed a temporary arch, decked with wreaths of ever- 
greens and flowers, and over its key-stone was a tablet inscribed: 


FORT ADAMS. 


THE ROCK ON WHICH THE STORM WILL BEAT. 


At a quarter before twelve o’clock, Major Tousard addressed the assem- 
blage in the following concise and energetic words: 

“Citizens! Happy to improve every occasion to testify my veneration 
for the highly distinguished Citizen who presides over the Government of 
the United States, I have solicited the Secretary of War to name this 
Fortress—Fort Adams. He has gratified my desire, and I hope the brave 
officers and soldiers, who are and shall be honored with its defense, will, 
by their valor and good conduct, render it worthy of its name, which I 
hereby proclaim— 


FORT ADAMS.” 


When the address was ended, the American flag was run up and 
saluted with thirteen guns from the battery and three hearty cheers 
from the whole assemblage. The guns from Fort Wolcott returned the 
salute, as did also the Newport Artillery, the Newport Guards following 
with the same number of platoon discharges. 

After the collation (provided by Major Tousard) had been fully en- 
joyed, Major Henry's company “ paraded in line with the guns of the 
battery, with the officers in front headed by Majors Tousard and Jackson.” 
The several independent companies, general and staff officers, and citizens 
passed them in review, the officers and colors saluting. When the column 
returned under the entrance arch, three guns were fired from the battery, 
which terminated the memorable ceremony. 

Notwithstanding the outrageous treatment of our former embassies to 
France, much to the surprise of the whole country, President Adams, early 
in 1799, appointed new envoys to the French Directory; but, before their 
arrival in Paris, Napoleon was at the head of the new government. With 
the change of rulers came a change of policy. A qualified treaty was 
agreed upon, and pending its final ratification, Mr. Jefferson, the head of 
the Gallican party in the United States, was inaugurated President, March 4, 
1801, which terminated our hostilities with France. The treaty of Amiens, 
concluded a year later, gave peace to all Europe; but this hollow truce 
was of short duration. Again our lucrative commerce became a prey to 
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the mandates of Napoleon’s Berlin and Milan decrees and England’s 
orders in council. To the aggressions of Great Britain were added those 
of searching our ships upon the high seas and the impressment of our 
seamen. The United States temporized till forbearance ceased to bea 
virtue. War was inevitable; yet, only two years before the sword was 
drawn, our Secretary of War said to Congress that “no further appropria- 
tion on account of fortifications was proposed in the estimates for the year. 
But, in case of war, additional works will be required. Their situation, 
nature and extent, depending upon the emergencies which may require 
them, cannot be ascertained.” The Secretary, William Eustis, being a 
New England man, deigned to add: “ The island of Rhode Island, from 
the peculiarity of its local situation, bordering on the ocean, accessible at 
all seasons of the year, affording a safe and commodious harbor, fertile in 
itself, commanding other islands, well stocked with provisions, and a cen- 
tral station from which to harass the trade of the continent, offers to an 
enemy advantages not combined in any port, and requires additional means 
of defense.” Whereupon this great and liberal statesman recommended: 
“To meet the expenditures required at this and other places,” that “ one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars be appropriated on account of fortifica- 
tions.” What a magnificent provision to prevent British fleets from seizing 
this “ central station,” and all of our other Atlantic ports ! 

According to the report of this Secretary of War, made to Congress 
December 11, 1811, only six months before war was declared against 
Great Britain, there were but seventeen guns in Fort Adams, and ¢hirty- 
eight in Fort Wolcott, in all f/ty-five pieces of ordnance, large and small, 
to defend Narraganset Bay against the most powerful fleets of the world! 
Doctor Eustis probably proposed to defend our harbors on the Jeffersonian 
plan, by gunboats ready to be launched upon the appearance of the enemy, 
or by heavy cannon on traveling carriages fired by the local militia from 
the shores of the ports assailed. 

President Madison, June 1, 1812, sent a confidential message to Con- 
gress, in which he recapitulated all the causes of our complaint against 
Great Britain; her impressment of our seamen; her infringement upon our 
maritime jurisdiction, and disturbance of the peace of our coasts ; her paper 
blockades, unsupported by any adequate force; her violation of our neutral 
rights by her orders in council, and her inflexible determination to main- 
tain these orders against all appeals to her justice; her suspected insti- 
gation of Indian hostilities against our people; and her conduct, which, 
taken altogether, amounted to actual war against the United States, while 
we remained at peace with her. 
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War was declared against Great Britain June 18, 1812, but wot ¢7// a 
month after was there appropriated by Congress half a million of dollars for 
coast defense. In consequence of thus rushing headlong and wholly un- 
prepared into a war with the most powerful nation on earth, our seaboard 
was kept in a continuous state of alarm; our coast trade was almost anni- 
hilated ; destructive incursions were made into our bays and inlets, even to 
our capital; and large bodies of militia were constantly being called out, 
at vast expense and inconvenience, to protect our inadequately fortified 
harbors. Though no hostile fleets entered Narragansett Bay during the 
war, the feeble garrisons of the works defending the main channel were 
kept in constant apprehension; several times the State forces were 
summoned to resist attack ; and many vessels were chased or captured by 
the British squadron within sight of Rhode Island. Most of these troubles 
would have been spared to the State by a few strong forts and batteries, 
the total cost of which would have been far less than the actual expenses 
incurred in trying to meet them. Congress, in 1816, had to appropriate 
nearly fourteen millions of dollars to pay the militia required in the latter 
months of the war. ; 

This war, of 1812-’15, had so clearly demonstrated the almost defense- 
less condition of our sea-coast, that, the year after its termination, liberal 
appropriations were made for fortifications, and a board of engineers was 
organized to study the whole problem of national defense, and to devise 
the necessary fortifications to protect the entire coasts of the Atlantic and 
Gulf of Mexico. This board was composed of General Joseph G. Swift, 
the chief engineer of the army; General Simon Bernard, a distinguished 
French engineer who had done good service under Napoleon; and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels William McRee and Joseph G. Totten, of the corps of 
engineers. 

President Monroe, taught by “the faithful admonitions of experience,” 
in his first inaugural message, March 4, 1817, took occasion to call attention 
to the absolute necessity of fortifying our coasts and frontiers, even though 
it might be at a very heavy expense, as the only certain security against 
the cost, anxiety, distress, and destruction of property which a superior 
naval force, with a few thousand troops on board, might at any time im- 
pose upon us. He urged, also, the formation of an army competent, not 
only to garrison and preserve these fortifications, but to meet the first 
invasion of a foreign foe. 

The board of engineers, April 7, 1820, submitted its project for the 
defense of Narraganset Bay, to which there are three entrances. The 
Eastern, or Sakonnet Passage, was already closed by the Stone Bridge, op- 
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posite Tiverton; the Western Passage was to be shoaled with a sunken 
dyke, below Dutch Island, in such manner as to allow coasters freely to 
pass over it, but to exclude all vessels of war; and the Middle or Main 
Passage, was to be barred effectually by permanent fortifications on Bren- 
ton’s Point, the Dumplings Rock, and Rose Island, while Forts Greene and 
Wolcott were to defend the inner waters about Newport. From the report 
of this board we learn the condition and value, in 1820, of the then exist- 
ing fortifications, which had been built in 1795-1800, to be as follows: 
Fort Adams,* which crosses its fire with Fort Wolcott, and defends on 
that point the entry to Newport harbor, gives also some fire on the Mid- 
dle Passage into Narraganset Bay. The trace of this fort is so irregular, 
and its angles are so multiplied for no purpose of defense or convenience, 
that it seems rather the result of chance or caprice than even of the in- 
fancy of the engineering art. It consists of two parts, one appearing to 
have been added to the other at a later period. The southern part has a 
development of about seven hundred and fifty feet, measured on its in- 
terior crest, and a command of fifteen feet over the country, and forty-five 
over low water. Its parapet is from twelve to fifteen feet thick, its ram- 
part from twenty-three to twenty-five wide, and its scarp wall less than ten 
feet high. This part contains a bomb-proof barrack. The northern part 
has a development, measured in the same way, of about four hundred feet, 


* See Illustration above. 
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and has a command of forty-two feet over low water. Its parapet is from 
twelve to eighteen feet thick, the terre-plein of its rampart is on a level 
with the parade, on which is a wooden store-house and a hot-shot furnace ; 
has no masonry scarp, and is covered with an earthwork six feet high. 
From these two parts, constituting Fort Adams, about twenty guns could 
be directed upon the en- 
trance of the bay and as 
many more upon New- | pumPpLINGs TOWER. 
port harbor. The board CONANICUT ISLAND. 
of engineers considered Built in 1798-1800. 
it useless, as it “could 
neither, resist four days 
against an attack by land, 
nor contain the formid- 
able armament ” demand- 
ed by the position. 
Dumplings Tower, on 
Conanicut Island, is an 
elliptical stone structure, 
its transverse axis being 
one hundred and eight 
feet long, and its conju- 
gate axis eighty-one feet 
to the exterior of the 
scarp wall, which varies in 
height from twelve to 
twenty-six feet, owing to 


the inequalities of thesite. | f/f Yy UT yl yy 
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are four casemates, fifteen Hy 
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teen feet wide, and seven er ge hip 

to eight feet high to the 

crown of the arch; and 
above were emplacements for four heavy barbette guns behind a stone 
parapet of five feet in thickness. Its command, when finished, would 
be fifty-four feet above low water. ‘‘When,” says the board of engi- 
neers, ‘‘ we take into consideration that Dumplings Point is an essential 
position for defending the central pass into Narraganset Bay, and that 
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the channel is one mile broad at this place, we must perceive that 
the effect of this Tower is almost null for that purpose, and that its 
co-operation with Fort Adams, to accomplish so important an object, has 
never been calculated and is totally inefficient.” 

Fort Hamilton.* This unfinished work, on Rose Island, is of a rectan- 
gular form, six hundred by five hundred and twenty feet, with flanking 
towers, fifty feet in diameter, on the northwest and southwest angles, and 
regular bastions at the two other angles. The south front, which sees ves- 
sels coming up the channel after passing Brenton’s Point and the Dump- 
lings, the east front (except its curtain), and the northwest flanking tower 
are nearly finished; the remainder of the work being merely sketched. 
The scarp-walls are low, the parapets, where finished, about sixteen feet 
thick, and the rampart twenty-five feet wide. The command of the fort 
is but eight feet above the ground, and seventeen above low water. 
Its location, on the site of the old French battery of 1780, is good, as it 
crosses its fire with those of all the other works. “It is to be regretted,” 
says the board of engineers, “that the sketch of this fort offers none of 
the requisites for occupying this position in a manner suitable to the prin- 
cipal object which it should have in view. The towers are of no use, and 
seem only placed there to spoil the general trace and disposition of the 
works.” The bomb-proof barracks at this work are now untenable. 

Fort Greenet is an elliptical barbette battery for twelve or thirteen guns, 
with a palisaded gorge. The work has a development, measured upon its 
interior crest, of two hundred and forty feet; its parapet is twenty-one 
feet thick ; its rampart twenty-six feet broad; its scarp wall twenty feet 
high; has a command of twenty-nine feet above low water; and within the 
work is a brick barrack and guard-house, a bomb-proof magazine, and a 
hot-shot furnace. The board of engineers says, “‘ this battery is sufficient 
for its purpose.” 

Fort Wolcott ¢ is a large but low battery, having an _ inclosed 
redoubt in the middle whose head flanks the front of the battery. 
The development of the redoubt, measured upon its interior crest, is 
seven hundred and forty feet, of which three hundred and twelve look 
toward the sea; its parapet on the gorge is twelve feet thick, and in 
other parts eighteen; its rampart is twenty-one feet wide; and its 
command is thirteen feet above the ground and thirty-six above low 
water. The two wings of the battery measure eight hundred and 
forty feet of interior crest development, of which three hundred and 
twenty-five feet are on the right and five hundred and sixteen to the left 


* See Illustration, page 491. + See Fig. 2 of Illustration, page 473. $ See Illustration, page 493. 
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of the redoubt ; their parapets are twenty-five feet thick, and their com- 
mand is twenty-seven feet above low water. Within the redoubt is a 
powder magazine; behind the left wing is a brick barrack; and within 
either wing are hot-shot furnaces. The whole work could mount fifty 
guns; and its fires, which cross those of Fort Adams and Fort Hamilton, 
would suffice to cover the 
harbor of Newport. 
From the foregoing 
description of the works 
existing in 1820, it will 
be seen that the board 
of engineers considered 
those at Brenton’s Point, 
the Dumplings, and on 
Rose Island as almost 
worthless; while those 
at North Point and on 
Goat Island would suffice 
for interior defense when 
covered by new channel 
fortifications. SF iis Sr ae 
For the Dumplings, > ( Soe = Hes ey: 
where the United States Vy ze 
owns nearly seven acres 
of land, the board of en- 
gineers submitted a proj- ZZ, =F 
ect, designed by General te FORT HAMILTON, 
Bernard, for a very large , Pongo 0 
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the Point, extending from re TSN State afavortons> 100" 
shore to shore, was to be = on nee 
a strong line of three bas- eee 
tioned fronts, with two | 2 4be~————_. mimelattacustn 
advanced redoubts occu- aah Beal gs: 

pying higher elevations ; 
and within this inclosing line were to be ten heavy batteries, along the 
rocky shore, to fire seaward upon ships endeavoring to force a passage 
through the channel. The entire armament of the work was to be three 
hundred and eighty-six pieces of artillery of all calibers. This work, 
never commenced, would be entirely unsuited to the present require- 
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ments of this. excellent position, where eventually a strong fortification 
must be built. 

For Rose Island, where the government owns twenty-three acres of 
land, the board of engineers proposed a small fort, on the site of the 
present unfinished work, three hundred and eighty-four yards in perime- 
ter, to mount nearly one hundred guns in barbette, chiefly on the three 
sea fronts. 

For Brenton’s Point, then the most important position of all those to be 
fortified in Narraganset Bay, the board of engineers deemed it necessary 
to construct, immediately, a powerful work, not only to defend the main 
entrance against an enemy’s fleet, but to hold the position against a large 
land force till it could be relieved by our own troops, which would require 
time to be organized and marched to the attack of the enemy. It properly 
was observed that the strength of the work should be fully equal to the 
objects to be secured, that is to,provide against such a contingency as had 
actually occurred. Large fleets during the Revolution had invaded Nar- 
raganset Bay, and for three years Rhode Island had been held by a strong 
hostile army which we had not been able to dislodge. It is true that our 
population and resources had increased, but even in 1820 we were but a 
feeble power as compared with some of the nations of the Old World 
which might assail us. History was full of illustrations of large fleets 
and armies being quickly transported to distant points; therefore, there 
must be no stint in our preparations to meet such foreign expeditions 
as might be sent to secure a lodgment in Narraganset waters—a bay so 
capacious, so approachable, occupying so important a strategic position 
on our northern coast, and acknowledged to be the best roadstead upon 
our Atlantic seaboard. 

“ With the opening of this anchorage properly defended, hardly a ves- 
sel of war could come, either singly or in small squadrons, upon the coast, 
in the boisterous season without aiming at this port, on account of the 
comparative certainty of an immediate entrance. And this would be par- 
ticularly the case with vessels injured by heavy weather, or in conflict with 
an enemy; with vessels bringing prizes, or pursued by a superior force. 
The use of-this port would almost necessarily bring with it the demand for 
the means of repairing and refitting ; and the concentration of these upon 
some suitable spot would be the beginning of a permanent dock-yard. 
For the same reason that ships of war would collect here, it would be a 
favorite point of rendezvous for privateers and their prizes, and a common 
place of refuge for merchantmen. 

“ But the same properties that make Narraganset Roads so precious to 
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us would recommend them to the enemy also; and their natural advan- 
tages will be enhanced in his eyes by the value of all the objects these ad- 


vantages may have accumulated therein. If this roadstead were without 
defense an enemy could occupy it without opposition, and, by aid of naval 
superiority, form a lodgment on the island of Rhode Island for the war. 
Occupying this island with his troops, and with his fleets the channels on 
either side, he might defy all the forces of the Eastern States; and while, 
from this position, his troops would keep in alarm and motion the popula- 
tion of the East, feigned expeditions against New York, or against more 
southern cities, would equally alarm the country in that direction; and 
thus, though he might do no more than menace, it is difficult to 
estimate the embarrassment and expense into which he would drive the 
government.” 

Entertaining these views, the board of engineers say “the defense 
adopted to Narraganset Roads must be formidable in the important 
points, because they will be exposed to powerful expeditions” of the 
enemy which “may take possession, and bend his whole force to the 
reduction of the forts on the island, which cannot be relieved until a force 
has been organized, brought from a distance, conveyed by water to the 
points attacked, and landed in the face of his batteries; all of this obvi- 
ously requiring several days, during which the forts should be capable 
of holding out. To do this against an expedition of ten or twenty thou- 
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sand men demands something more than the strength to resist a single 
assault. Unless the main works be competent to withstand a siege of a 
few days, they will not therefore fulfill their trust, and will be worse than 
useless.” 

With these premises, in the then feeble condition of the country, very 
different from the present state of affairs, the present Fort Adams was 
planned and built. It consists of a pentagonal masonry main-work, bas- 
tioned on the three sea fronts, and casemated throughout for gun-rooms 
and habitations for the garrison. The principal channel front has three 
tiers of fire, the others two, the upper batteries of the whole in barbette. 
Covering the two land fronts is a crown-work separated from the main- 
work by a deep dry ditch. Exterior to all, except the main sea front, is a 
covered way with the usual places of arms, traverses, etc. Upon a com- 
manding hill in the vicinity is a formidable casemated masonry redoubt, 
connected with the fort by an earthen caponniére, so arranged as to form 
a strong barbette battery towards the ship channel. These various de- 
fenses cover about twenty acres, and were designed to mount nearly five 
hundred pieces of artillery of various calibers. For beginning the con- 
struction of this work, Congress, in 1824, appropriated $50,000, of which 
$22,509 were applied to enlarging the site* to one hundred and sixty-five 
acres, which were purchased by the United States at various times after 
1794. Lieutenant Andrew Talcott, August 10, 1824, was assigned, tem- 
porarily, to the duty of making the preliminary arrangements for building 
the work; and February 22, 1825, Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph G. Totten, 


* Brenton’s Point, upon which this fort is situated, is the extreme north-westerly point of Bren- 
ton’s Neck, which constitutes the lower part of the island of Rhode Island south of an east and 
west line through the Lime Rocks in Newport harbor. The original proprietor, William Brenton, 
left Hammersmith, England, and landed in Boston in 1634. He brought with him a commission 
from Charles the First, dated 1633, and termed a grant, which allowed him to take so many acres 
to a mile of all the lands he should survey in the New England colonies, by which authority 
he became possessed of extensive tracts on the Merrimac River and elsewhere. In 1638, he removed 
with his wife to the present site of Newport, R. I., and was one of the nine gentlemen, who, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1639, united themselves into an active body politic for the purpose of forming a township 
in the Island of Aquidneck, which they termed a ‘‘ Plantation.” In doing this their first object 
was to choose a spot which would prove the most lucrative situation for a commercial town with a 
a good harbor. Accordingly the place selected was Newport, of which, probably, William Brenton 
was the surveyor. He had already taken possession of the ‘‘ Neck” and named it ‘* Hammer- 
smith,” in which were two thousand acres of land, having the richest soil and presenting the most 
picturesque scenery. On Redoubt Hill, where are situated the present quarters of the commanding 
officer of Fort Adams, he made a clearing in the dense forest, and built a brick dwelling, one hun- 
dred and fifty feet square, which commanded a magnificent view of the ocean and bay, and was 
surrounded with well laid out parks, beautiful gardens, extensive orchards, silver lakes, and roads 
and foot-paths meandering everywhere. 
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Corps of Engineers, who had planned it, was charged with its construction. 
He continued personally to direct the work till his promotion, December 7, 
1838, to be the chief engineer of the army, at which time Fort Adams 
approached completion. Most of the young officers of engineers served 
their apprenticeship here, this work being a kind of school of application 
for the corps of engineers. 

During the war of the Rebellion, the West Passage being entirely 
undefended, permanent batteries were commenced on Dutch Island, which 
it is designed to occupy with works mounting sixty heavy guns, arranged 
in amphitheater on its southern slope and upon the summit of the island. 
An interior keep should be added for reserve magazines and other 
purposes. 

Though large sums have been expended upon the fortifications of 
Narraganset Bay, its entrances are far from being adequately protected 
against the present heavy-armored steam fleets with their enormous guns. 
The art of war, like almost everything else, has had its evolution. War- 
chariots, the Greek phalanx, and the Roman legion, have yielded to the 
thin formations of modern armies in battle. The sling, the pike, the cross- 
bow, and the matchlock have given place to the improved magazine-rifle 
for our infantry. The catapult, the culverin, and the small smooth-bore 
caffnon, have been superseded by heavy rifled artillery, sometimes of 
pieces weighing one hundred tons, and throwing projectiles of two thou- 
sand pounds with prodigious force to great distances. Fleets of row- 
galleys, of wooden sailing ships, and of side-wheel steamers, have been 
surrendered, first for light-plated, and now for the heaviest armored propel- 
lers. And, in like manner, thin earthen parapets, masonry scarp walls, and 
low barbette batteries are now to be displaced by heavy iron turrets and 
the strongest combinations of earth, masonry, and shields of hardened steel. 

In this changed condition of things our sea- coast fortifications have lost 
much of their power of offense and defense; yet they are far from being 
useless, as is often supposed by civilians. On the contrary, they are most 
useful adjuncts to any new system of works which we may hereafter con- 
struct. With our increased population they are still adequate to resist for 
a sufficient time any land attack; armed with our present guns, converted 
into rifled artillery, they could protect our harbors against naval marauders, 
and our channel torpedoes from boat expeditions ; and with slight modifi- 
cations and some large ordnance, would be able to cope with any, except 
heavy armed and armored ships. But we must be prepared for a// future 
contingencies, hence we require better shielded and stronger armed for- 
tifications. 
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Fortunately, with the greatly increased range of modern artillery, we 
have very advantageous positions, within good supporting distance, for 
new fortifications, for the defense of the middle and western entrances into 
Narraganset Bay. For the eastern entrance the bridges at Tiverton 
obstruct the passage of ships into its waters, As we have before stated; 
Dumplings Point offers an admirable position for powerful batteries to 
directly oppose the approach of fleets advancing up the Middle Passage. 
Lower down are Castle Hill and the Ridge of Conanicut Island, opposite 
the mouth of Mackerel Cove, both admirable sites for strong citadels, only 
a mile and a half apart, which distance could be lessened to a mile and a 
quarter between elevated batteries lining either shore, and protected by 
the higher inclosed works. Therefore hostile ships, proceeding up mid- 
channel, would be within the effective range of five-eighths or three-quar- 
ters of a mile of the heavy armament of these defenses. The citadel on 
Conanicut Island, co-operating with another at the Bonnet on the Main, 
with shore-batteries, would in like manner and at like distances defend the 
West Passage; while the fires from Dutch Island would enfilade approach- 
ing-ships. With such strong works and batteries on these several points, 
well armed, and aided by properly placed channel torpedoes, Narraganset 
Bay would be secure against the most powerfully armed fleets. To this 
new system of more advanced works, Fort Adams would be a most valuable 
interior adjunct, not only for offense, but as a safe and defensible position 
wherein to keep magazines and ordnance stores, commissary and hospital 
supplies, and, at the same time, be a secure refuge for the sick, wounded, 
and non-combatants. 

In concluding this paper I must tender my most sincere thanks to 
Colonel Elliot, the engineer officer now in charge of the defenses of 
Narraganset Bay, for his valuable assistance in making the measurements 
of the West Passage batteries, and his great kindness in putting at my 
disposal the services of his draftsman, Mr. Mielatz, who so accurately and 
artistically delineated the sketches from which our illustrations have been 
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DISCOVERY OF THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 
A CHAPTER OF EARLY EXPLORATION 
IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


From the summit of Mount Washburn, fifteen years ago, the view em- 
braced a practically unknown country, bounded by masses of mountains 
without any apparent break. To the east appeared the Sierra Shoshone, 
with its weather-worn basaltic crags and strange ‘“ Hoodoo” region 
difficult to penetrate, now the best hunting ground left in the West, 
abounding in elk and mountain bison—and especially the haunt of numer- 
ous grizzly and black bears.and large flocks of big-horn and black-tailed 
deer: the watershed of this range is through the Bighorn and Yellowstone 
rivers to the Gulf of Mexico. Southward the eye ranges up the Yellow- 
stone, across the beautiful, mountain girt lake, into a wilderness of peaks 
that have often baffled explorers and trappers; and from which the waters 
flow through Green River and the Colorado to the Gulf of California. To 
the southwest the view extends even farther across the continental divide, 
here a low forest-clad ridge without a peak or a precipice, to the vast 
Teton range with its all but inaccessible peaks; in these mountains are 
the sources of the great Snake River, one of the principal branches of the 
Columbia. Due west rises the picturesque Gallatin range with the lofty 
limestone dome of Mount Gallatin and the sharp, volcanic peak of Electric 
Mountain; here are the headwaters of the Gallatin and Madison forks of 
the Missouri. In the north are seen only spurs of the Shoshone, Snowy 
and Gallatin ranges, which in past ages dammed back the Yellowstone; but 
through which the river has now cut deep gorges in its way to the plains 
and its junction with the Missouri. .- This domain is therefore really the 
culminating point of the continent (although not the highest) sending its 
waters north, south, east and west, and it has been aptly termed by an 
English writer, “ The great divide.” 

Not only was this enchanted Park unknown to the whites until a com- 
paratively recent date, but the Indians seem to have shunned the greater 
portion of the area just described. To the north were the homes of the fierce 
Blackfeet, the Ishmaelites of the Northwest, whose hands were against 
every man and the hands of every one against them. To the east was the 


country of the Absarakas or Crows, the most skillful horse thieves in the 
Vor. XI.—No. 6.—33 
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West, not a mean distinction in the eye of an Indian; to the south lived 
the Sheepeaters in the mountain fastnesses, and on the plains the great 
Shoshone trike, ever friendly to the whites after they had once been wor 
by the British fur-companies. On the great lava plains to the west roamed 
the Bannacks and Nez-Percés, always treacherous and ready to take ad- 
vantage of defenseless strangers. No Indian tribe ever made its home in 
what is now the National Park; and although the forest inhabitants knew 
of the existence of the geysers and hot springs, their superstitious dread of 
such volcanic phenomena was so great that few visited the vicinity of them. 
The Crows had only a vague idea of an unknown something on the upper 
Yellowstone to be feared and shunned; and when the Nez-Percés led 
Howard his long chase from Oregon to the Bear Paw, their route took them 
through the lower Geyser basin and across the Yellowstone, but not one 
of them knew the country, and they compelled a white hunter whom 
they had taken captive to act as their guide. 

Every nation that took any part in the discovery of the West skirted 
the boundaries of the Park; but to all its wonders remained oblivious. 
The Spaniard Coronado came near its southern boundary in his famous 
search for the seven cities of Cibola. The Frenchman, de Vereudrye, dis- 
covered the Rocky Mountains, and ascended them January 12, 1743, near 
where the Northern Pacific Railroad has now pierced them with the Mullan 
Tunnel ; and the next spring he crossed the Yellowstone, leaving the wonder- 
land undiscovered. Lewis and Clarke passed north of it. The British and 
American fur-traders traveled all around it, set their traps on every little 
stream, climbed every mountain, and traversed every valley north, south, 
east and west of it; but if they ever penetrated it, it was by the merest 
accident, and, as we shall see, only the most meager record was left of such 
visits. The knowledge of its wonders was confined to the vaguest rumor, 
and to stories told around the camp fire, credited by few, and usually re- 
garded as among the inventions of the trapper’s fertile brain. 

The first map of the Northern Rocky Mountains is that pub- 
lished in the narrative of Lewis and Clarke, 1814. Considering the sources 
of information at command, the map, as originally published, is remarka- 
bly accurate in its chief features. The three branches of the Missouri— 
the Jefferson, Madison and Gallatin—are laid down about as they are, and 
the Yellowstone is represented with its source in the large body of water, 
Lake Eustis. Even Jackson’s lake is represented, although it is made the 
source of the Bighorn instead of a branch of Snake River. It gives also the 
first indication of volcanic phenomena in this locality. A dotted line, run- 
ning from the Bighorn to and around Lake Eustis and back across the 
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Yellowstone to Emmanuel Lisa’s fort at the confluence of the Bighorn 
and Yellowstone rivers, is marked, ‘“Colter’s route in 1807.” Where it 
crosses the Yellowstone, apparently in the vicinity of what is now called 
Sulphur Mountain, is the legend, “ Hot Springs—Brimstone.” To the trap- 
ping expedition of Colter must undoubtedly be ascribed the first intima- 
tion of the existence of the now famous volcanic region at the head waters 
of the Yellowstone and Madison. 
; Few later maps convey this correct information, although it is common 
to find the sulphur springs on the Stinking Water# branch of Wind River 
put down under the name of “Colter’s Hill.” These latter springs were 
well known and often visited by trappers, as they were easily accessible ~ 
and the surrounding country a favorite trapping ground. But the upper 
Yellowstone was rarely visited; and Lake Eustis and other points—from 
the information furnished by Colter—came in time to be considered 
myths, and were often omitted from later maps. 

Colter was one of Lewis and Clarke’s men who had obtained his 
discharge below the mouth of the Yellowstone on the return trip of 
those explorers, and had .gone back to the mountains the following 
year as a trapper, accompanied by Potts, another member of the same 
party. It was on this expedition (or possibly a later one) that they 
were captured one morning by a large party of Blackfeet, as they were 
going to examine their beaver traps. Potts was immediately killed. 
Colter was taken prisoner, and his adventures may best be told in the 
words of W. F. Sanders, in a paper prepared by him for Vol. I. of 
“Contributions ‘to the Historical Society of Montana.” They 
now seized Colter, stripped him entirely naked, and began to consult 
on the manner in which he should be put to death. They were first 
inclined to set him up as a mark to shoot at; but the chief interfered, 
and, seizing him by the shoulders, asked him if he could run fast. 
Colter, who had been some time among the Kee Katsa or Crow In- 
dians, had, to a considerable degree, acquired the Blackfeet language, 
and was also well acquainted with Indian customs. He knew that he 
had now to run for his life, with the terrible odds of five or six hun- 
dred armed Indians against him. He therefore cunningly replied that 
he was a very bad runner, although, in truth, he was considered by the 
hunters as remarkably swift. The chief commanded the party to re- 
main stationary, and led Colter out on the prairie three or four hundred 
yards, and released him—to save himself if he could. At that instant 
the war-whoop sounded in the ears of poor Colter, who, urged with the 
hope of preserving life, ran with a speed at which he himself was surprised. 
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He proceeded toward Jefferson’s Fork, having to traverse a plain six miles 
in breadth, abounding with the prickly pear, on which he every instant 
was treading with his naked feet. He ran nearly half-way across the 
plain, before he ventured to look over his shoulder, when he perceived that 
the Indians were very much scattered, and that he had gained ground to a 
considerable distance from the main body; one Indian, however, who car- 
ried a spear, was much ahead of the others, and not. more than a hundred 
yards from him. A faint gleam of hope suddenly cheered the heart of 
Colter, who derived confidence from the belief that escape was within the 
bounds of possibility. But that confidence was nearly fatal to him; for 
he exerted himself to such a degree that the blood gushed from his nos- 
trils and soon almost covered the fore part of his body. He had arrived 
within a mile of the river, when he distinctly heard the sound of footsteps 
behind, and every instant expected to feel the spear of his pursuer. He 
again turned his head and saw the savage not twenty yards from him. 
Determined, if possible, to avoid the expected blow, he stopped, turned 
around, and spread out his arms. The Indian, surprised at the movement 
and perhaps at the bloody appearance of Colter, also attempted to stop ; 
but, exhausted with running, he fell while throwing his spear, which stuck 
in the ground and broke in his hand. Colter instantly snatched up the 
pointed part, with which he pinned him to the earth, and then continued 
his flight. The foremost of the pursuing Indians, on arriving at the place, 
stopped until others came up, and then gave a hideous yell. These 
moments were improved by Colter, who, although fainting and exhausted, 
succeeded in gaining the skirting of cottonwood trees on the borders of 
the fork, to which he ran, and plunged into the river. Fortunately for 
him, a little below this place was an island, against the upper point of 
which a raft of drift timber had lodged. He dived under the raft, and, 
after several efforts, came to the surface of the water, among the trunks 
of trees covered with smaller wood to the depth of several feet. Scarcely 
had he secured himself, when the Indians reached the river, screeching 
and yelling, as Colter expressed it, “like so many devils.’ They were 
several times on the raft during the day, and were seen through the chinks 
by Colter, who was congratulating himself on his escape, until the idea 
arose that they might set the raft on fire. In horrible suspense, he 
remained until night, when, hearing no more from the Indians, he dived 
from under the raft, and swam instantly down the river to a considerable 
distance, then landed and tramped all night, Although happy in having 
escaped from the Indians, he was completely naked, under a burning sun; 
the soles of his feet were filled with the thorns of the prickly pear ; he was 
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hungry and had no means of killing game, although he saw abundance 
around him, and was at a great distance from the nearest settlement. 
Almost any man but an American hunter would have despaired under 
such circumstances, but the fortitude of Colter remained unshaken. After 
seven days of sore travel, during which he had no other sustenance than 
the root known by naturalists under the name of “ psoralea esculenta,” he 
arrived in safety at Lisa’s Fort, on the Bighorn branch of the Yellow- 
stone River. — 

But Colter and Potts were not the only ones whom the account 
brought back by Lewis and Clarke led into the Rocky Mountains. St. 
Louis was already headquarters for the western fur trade, and although 
then but a small village with less than 1,500 inhabitants, its yearly ship- 
ment of furs exceeded in value two hundred thousand dollars. No steam- 
boat had yet landed at its wharves, giving augury of its future greatness ; 
but the French and Spanish merchants of the town were enterprising and 
did not fear to embark their fortunes in any enterprise which promised 
heavy gains, although proportionate risks, by sending their wares thousands 
of miles into the wilderness, whither they could be transported only on 
pack-horses or in barges, slowly cordelled against the muddy current of 
the Missouri and Yellowstone. 

Lewis and Clarke had been almost given up as lost, and their return, in 
September, 1806, with news of the country around the head waters of the 
Missouri, created the most intense excitement. Early the next spring 
Emmanuel Lisa, who had hitherto traded on the upper Mississippi, 
ascended with a large party the Missouri and Yellowstone, and built a 
trading post on the latter river, at the mouth of the Bighorn, which was 
kept up a number of years and became known throughout the Northwest 
as “ Manuel Lisa’s Fort.” Colter had probably returned with him and 
entered the mountains on a trapping expedition from his post when taken 
by the Blackfeet, as related above. But Lisa wished to extend the scope 
of his operations still further west, and returning to St. Louis, he with 
eleven others formed the Missouri Fur Company, with a capital of forty 
thousand dollars, and the year 1809 found him again ascending the Yellow- 
stone. Crossing the Belt range over the Bozeman Pass, he established a 
post at the confluence of the ‘‘ Three Forks ” of the Missouri, at the lower 
end of the Gallatin valley. But a few years ago the remains of his stockade 
might still be seen on the banks of the Madison, but have now been 
washed away by the encroachments of the river. This was a very favor- 
able point, as many trails emerged here from all points of the compass: 
but its drawbacks were still greater, for past it led the high road over 
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which the Blackfeet war parties traveled on their marauding excursions 
against the Shoshones, the Bannacks, and the Crows. The valleys along 
the Three Forks have not within historical times been the home of any 
Indian tribe, although. a remarkable “ kitchen-midden” in the Gallatin 
valley indicates that here was at one time the site of a permanent village. 
The region was debatable ground. War parties of all the surrounding 
tribes scoured it, and although the Blackfeet claimed it and were the con- 

stant scourge and dread of the neighboring tribes and the white trappers 
_ (as within our own memory of the first miners and farmers of Montana), 
yet their real home lay farther north on the Teton and Maria’s rivers, and 
they never remained here long. But they came too often for the success 
of Manuel Lisa. His stock was stolen, his hunting and trapping parties 
harassed and killed, and even the fort itself attacked. The enterprise proved 
a failure. Lisa himself with the greater number of his men went down the 
Missouri with their small collection of furs, leaving his associate, Henry, 
to hold the fort. But it soon became untenable, and to save the lives 
of himself and his men, Henry was forced to abandon it and retreat 
up the Madison and across the mountains to Snake River. Here he built 
the first American trading post on the Pacific slope, and his name 
is deservedly perpetuated in Henry’s Lake and Henry’s Fork of Snake 
River. 

The story of Astor’s futile attempt to gain control of the fur trade on 
the Columbia is familiar to all through Irving’s fascinating work “ Astoria.” 
He had sent out land parties as well as ships, and, after the failure of his 
Pacific establishment, he continued the trade on the upper Missouri and in 
the Rocky Mountains. His company was the North American, and it was 
the only association engaged in the western trade which was not controlled 
in St. Louis. The British fur traders had also long owned establishments 
within the territory of the United States, but were expelled from the 
country east of the mountains in 1815 by an act of Congress, 

The expeditions heretofore referred to had all passed north and west of 
the National Park; but the St. Louis merchants had gradually extended 
their operations up the Arkansas and Platte rivers, and after Ashley's 
successful trading ventures (1823-27), reaching across the Rocky Mountains 
into central Utah, the yearly rendezvous and center of the fur trade 
became for a number of years established on the Sweet Water branch of 
the Platte and on Green River, the source of the Colorado. In 1827 the 
Rocky Mountain Fur Company bought out Ashley, and under its leaders 
Sublette, Smith and Jackson, and later, Bridger and Fitzpatrick, bands of 
trappers scoured the entire country surrounding the Park. But somehow, 
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as before remarked, all trails seem to have led around the enchanted land, 
which was only entered accidentally by a very few. 

I have been unable to find any published account indicating an earlier 
visit by white men to the geyser basins than the year 1830. This isina 
volume published in 1871, but copyrighted in 1869, and therefore before 
the date of the Washburn-Doane expedition, by which the region in 
question became first generally known. The book is a history of the fur- 
trade and the settlement of Oregon, especially as bearing on the life of 
Joseph Meek, a trapper in the employ of the Rocky Mountain Fur Com- 
pany, from whose personal relation of his life it purports to be written. 
Meek and his party were surprised by the Blackfeet in the Gallatin 
Mountains, in the western part of what is now the Park. In the confusion 
he was separated from his companions, and after wandering several days 
had a remarkable experience : 

“ On the following morning, a very bleak and windy one, having break- 
fasted on his remaining piece of mutton, being desirous to learn something 
of the progress he had made, he ascended a low mountain in the neighbor- 
hood of his camp, and behold! the whole country beyond was smoking 
with the vapor from boiling springs, and burning with gases issuing from 
small craters, each of which was emitting a sharp, whistling sound. 

“When the first surprise of this astonishing scene had passed, Joe 
began to admire its effect in an artistic point of view. The morning being 
clear, with a sharp frost, he thovght himself reminded of the city of Pitts- 
burg, as he had beheld it on a winter morning, a couple of years before. 
This, however, related only to the rising smoke and vapor; for the extent 
of the volcanic region was immense, reaching far out of sight. The 
general face of the country was smooth and rolling, being a level plain, 
dotted with cone-shaped mounds. On the summits of these mounds were 
small craters from four to eight feet in diameter. Interspersed among 
them, on the level ‘plain, were larger craters, some of them four to six 
miles across. Out of these craters issued blue flames and molten brim- 
stone.” . . . “On descending to the plain described the earth was 
found to have a hollow sound, and seemed threatening to break through.” 

Here he found two of his companions and proceeded with them to 
camp, “ which they overtook the third day, attempting to cross the high 
mountains between the Yellowstone and Bighorn rivers.” I think there 
can be but little question that this is intended to describe a visit to one 
of the geyser basins, probably the lower one on the Madison. The 
locality fits perfectly, as nearly as it can be ascertained from the vague 
language of the book, and, while the description is indefinite and fanciful, 
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it seems to be better suited to one of the geyser basins than to the phe. 
nomena of any other part of that volcanic region, particularly the com- 
parison to the appearance of the city of Pittsburg on a winter’s morning. 

The earliest published account of the geysers of which I have any 
knowledge was in 1842, in a newspaper, called the Wasp, published by the 
Mormons at Nauvoo, Illinois, and as it is of exceptional interest, I copy it 
entire :* 

“T had heard in the summer of 1833, while at rendezvous, that re- 
markable boiling springs had been discovered on the sources of the 
Madison, by a party of trappers on their spring hunt, of which the accounts 
given were so very astonishing, that I determined to examine them 
myself before recording their description, though I had the united testi- 
mony of more than twenty men on the subject, who all declared they saw 
them, and that they really were as extensive and remarkable as had 
been described. Having now an opportunity of paying them a visit, and 
as another or a better might not soon occur, I parted with the company 
after supper, and taking with me two Pend-Oreilles (who were induced to 
make the excursion with me by the promise of an extra present) set out 
at round pace, the night being clear and comfortable. We proceeded over 
the plain about twenty miles, and halted until daylight at a fine spring 
flowing into Cammas Creek. Refreshed by a few hours’ sleep we started 
again after a hearty breakfast, and entered a very extensive forest, called 
the Pine Woods, a continued succession of low mountains or hills, covered 
by a dense growth of this species of timber, which we passed through, and 
reached the vicinity of the springs about dark, having seen several small 
lakes or ponds on the sources of the Madison, and rode about forty miles, 
which was a hard day’s ride, taking into consideration the rough irregu- 
larity of the country through which we had traveled. + 

“ We regaled ourselves with a cup of coffee, the materials for making 
which we had brought with us, and immediately after supper lay down 


* The article appeared in No. 17, Vol. I., dated August 13th, 1842. It seems to have been 
taken from an unpublished work, called ‘‘ Life in the Rocky Mountains,” but no clue is given to the 
name of its author. The only copy of this paper, of which I have any knowledge, is in possession 
of Mr. T. E. M‘Koin, of Townsend, Montana ; but it might probably be found in Eastern libraries, 
to which I have not had access. 

+ The rendezvous appears to have been at Market Lake, in Idaho. The writer’s route lay 
across a barren lava plain to Henry’s Fork of Snake River, across that stream, and thence over a 
densely wooded, basaltic plateau, extending to the continental divide, which he crossed probably 
near the head of the Little Fire Hole branch of the Madison. It will be noticed, that although 
he crossed the watershed between the Pacific and Atlantic oceans, it is here so low, that no mention 
is made of going over any mountain range. 
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to rest, sleepy and much fatigued. The continual roaring of the springs, 
however (which was distinctly heard) for some time prevented my going 
to sleep, and excited an impatient curiosity to examine them, which I 
was obliged to defer the gratification of until morning, and filled my 
slumbers with visions of waterspouts, cataracts, fountains, jets-d’eau of 
immense dimensions, etc., etc. 

“When I arose in the morning, clouds of vapor seemed like a dense 
fog to overhang the springs, from which frequent reports or explosions of 
different loudness constantly assailed our ears. I immediately proceeded 
to inspect them, and might have exclaimed with the Queen of Sheba, 
when their full reality of dimensions and novelty burst upon my view: 
‘ The half was not told me.’ From the surface of a rocky plain or table 
burst forth columns of water of various dimensions, projected high in the 
air, accompanied by loud explosions and sulphurous vapors, which were 
highly disagreeable to the smell. The rock from which these springs 
burst forth was calcareous, and probably extends some distance from 
them beneath the soil. The largest of these wonderful fountains projects 
a column of boiling water, several feet in diameter, to the height of more 
than one hundred and fifty feet, in my opinion; but the party of Alvarez, 
who discovered it, persist in declaring that it could not be less than four 
times that distance in height, accompanied with a tremendous noise. 
These explosions and discharges occur at intervals of about two hours. 
After having witnessed three of them, I ventured near enough to put my 
hand into the water of the basin, but withdrew it instantly, for the heat of 
the water in this immense cauldron was altogether too great for my com- 
fort, and the agitation of the water, the disagreeable effluvium continually 
exuding, and the hollow, unearthly rumbling under the rock on which I 
stood, so ill accorded with my notions of personal safety, that I retreated 
back precipitately to a respectful distance. 

“The Indians who were with me were quite appalled, and could not by 
any means be induced to approach them. They seemed astonished at my 
presumption in advancing up to the large one, and when I safely returned, 
congratulated me on my narrow escape. They believed them to be super- 
natural, and supposed them to be the: production of the evil spirit. One 
of them remarked that hell, of which he had heard from the whites, must 
be in that vicinity.* The diameter of the basin, into which the waters of 
the largest jet principally fall, and from the center of which, through a 
hole in the rock of about nine or ten feet in diameter, the water spouts up 


* Early white explorers must have been of the same opinion, judging from the nomenclature 
used by them—e. g., Hell’s Half Acre, the Devil’s Den, the Devil’s Slide, Hellroaring Creek, etc. 
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as above related, maybe about thirty feet. There are many other smaller 
fountains, that did not throw their waters up so high, but occurred at 
shorter intervals. 

“In some instances the volumes were projected obliquely upward and 
fell into the neighboring fountains or on the rock or prairie. But their 
ascent was generally perpendicular, falling in or about their own basins 
or apertures. These wonderful productions of nature are situated near 
the center of a small valley, surrounded by pine-crowned hills, through 
which a small fork of the Madison flows. 

“From several trappers who had recently returned from the Yellow- 
stone, I received an account of boiling springs, that differ from those seen 
on Salt River* only in magnitude, being on a vastly larger scale. Some 
of their cones are from twenty to thirty feet high and forty to fifty paces 
in circumference. Those which have ceased to emit boiling vapor, etc., of 
which there were several, are full of shelving cavities, even some fathoms in 
extent, which give them inside an appearance of honey-comb. The ground 
for several acres’ extent in the vicinity of the springs is evidently hollow, 
and constantly exhales a hot steam or vapor of disagreeable odor, and a 
character entirely to prevent vegetation. They are situated in the valley 
at the head of that river near the lake which constitutes its source. 

“A short distance from these springs, near the margin of the lake, there 
is one quite different from any yet described. It is of a circular form, several 
feet in diameter, clear, cold and pure; the bottom appears visible to the eye 
and seems seven or eight feet below the surface of the earth or water, yet 
it has been sounded with a lodge pole fifteen feet in length without meet- 
ing any resistance. What is most singular with respect to this fountain, 
is the fact that at regular intervals of about two minutes a body or column 
of water bursts up to the height of eight feet, with an explosion as loud as 
the report of a musket, and then falls back into it; for a few seconds the 
water is roily, but it speedily settles and becomes transparent as before 
the effluxion. A slight, tremulous motion of the water and a low, rumbling 
sound from the caverns beneath precede each explosion. This spring was 
believed to be connected with the lake by some subterranean passage, but 
the cause of its periodical eruptions or discharges is entirely unknown. I 
have never before heard of a cold spring whose waters exhibited the phe- 
nomena of periodical explosive propulsion in form of a jet. The Geyser of 
Iceland and the various other European springs, the waters of which are 


wld 
* The writer may refer to Salt Fork of Stinking Water, where Colter’s Hill was located, as 
already stated, or to Salt River, a branch of the Snake, where are also found remarkable boiling 
springs. 
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projected upward with violence and uniformity, as well as those seen 
on the head waters of the Madison, are invariably hot.” 

There can be no doubt that this is a description of one of the Geyser 
basins on the Fire-Hole branch of the Madison, probably the lower basin, 
as only one prominent geyser is spoken of, and the lower basin has but one 
large, spouting geyser, the fountain, which, however, does not now throw 
its waters to as great a height as stated in the narrative, although Dr. A. 
C. Peale in his exhaustive paper on the geysers thinks there are indications 
in the surroundings of this geyser of occasional very violent eruptions. 
Where the writer describes what he has himself seen, he is very correct 
and moderate in his statements, and only where he relates things from 
hearsay does he enter the realm of fiction. It would be interesting to 
know who was the writer; but probably impossible at this late day. Of 
Alvarez, who is stated in the article to have visited the region in 1833, 
Captain Bonneville says, in a letter to the Montana Historical Society, he 
recollects his name as a trader and thinks he came to the mountains 
as he (Bonneville) was leaving them (in 1834). He also states that he did 
not personally know of the thermal springs and geysers, but his men knew 
about them and called the location the Fire Hole. 

During a period of ten or twelve years from Ashley’s first expedi- 
tion the fur-trade remained profitable. Many of the traders made _for- 
tunes, although few kept them. Hundreds of American trappers were 
yearly scattered through the country on all sides of the upper Yellow- 
stone, while few entered that particular section. Gradually the beaver 
were trapped out, the fur became less valuable, the competition be- 
tween the different companies grew ruinously keen, and in 1838 the last 
regular rendezvous was held on Green River. The glory of the trapper 
had departed. Some returned to the western portion; some joined the 
tide of emigration setting toward the Pacific, and by swelling the settle- 
ment on the Willammette helped to decide the question whether Oregon 
should be English or American; some became mere “ squaw-men,” joined 
and intermarried with the Indians, adopting their mode of life and sinking 
to their level; some few clung to their old haunts, but became usually 
moody, misanthropic creatures, who alone, or with a single companion, 
wandered along the well known streams and mountains, formerly full of 
life and activity, now lonely and deserted, finding early and unknown 
graves—killed by bloodthirsty Blackfeet or skulking Crows. What trade 
was left was carried on with the Indians from permanent posts, and was of 
an entirely different character from the old fur-trade, being mostly for 
robes and skins and not furs proper. 
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We have heard of Bridger as one of the partners in the Rocky Mount- 
ain Fur Company. He also had fallen from his high estate, although he 
clung to the Indian country, and we find him twenty years later (in 1859) 
acting as scout and guide to a government expedition, commanded by 
Capt. W. F. Raynolds, with Dr. F. Y. Hayden as naturalist and geologist. 
In the spring of 1860 they attempted to enter the basin of the upper Yel- 
lowstone from the south, but without success. “ Bridger said at the outset 
that this:would be impossible,” reported Raynolds, “and that it would be 
necessary to pass over to the head waters of the Columbia, and back again 
to the Yellowstone. I had not previously believed that crossing the main 
crest twice would be more easily accomplished than the transit over what 
was in effect only a spur, but the view from our present camp settled the 
question adversely to my opinion at once. Directly across our route lies 
a basaltic ridge, rising not less than 5,000 feet above us, its water appar- 
ently vertical, with no visible pass nor even cafion. On the opposite side 
of this are the head waters of the Yellowstone. Bridger remarked triumph- 
antly and forcibly to me upon reaching this spot: ‘I told you you could 
not go through. A bird can’t fly over that without taking a supply of 
grub along.’ I had no reply to offer, and mentally conceded the accuracy 
of the information of ‘the old man of the mountains.’ ” 


Baffled here, the party made another effort after crossing to the head 
of Snake River; but the deep snows of early June forced them back. The 
time for the entrance into the enchanted castle had not yet come, although 
it was drawing near; but Raynolds was not the true prince for whom the 


’ 


thorns of the hedge surrounding “ Dornréschen’s” castle were to change 
into roses, or he would not have been kept back by his vertical basaltic 
ridge, which has since been surmounted by Captain Jones and others. 
Raynolds’s report was published in 1868, and in the introduction to it 
(written in 1867) he refers to this region in the following words: “ Be- 
yond them is the valley of the upper Yellowstone, which is, as yet, a terra 
incognita. My expedition passed entirely around, but could not penetrate 
it. My intention was to enter it from the head of Wind River, but the 
basaltic ridge previously spoken of intercepted our route and prohibited 
the attempt. After this obstacle had thus forced us over on the western 
slope of the Rocky Mountains, an effort was made to recross and reach the 
district in question; but, although it was June, the immense body of snow 
baffled all our exertions, and we were compelled to content ourselves with 
listening to marvelous tales of burning plains, immense lakes, and boiling 
springs, without being able to verify these wonders. I know of but two 
men who claim to have ever visited this part of the Yellowstone valley— 
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James Bridger and Robert Meldrum. The narratives of both are very re- 
markable, and Bridger, in one of his recitals, described an immense boiling 
spring that is a perfect counterpart of the Geysers of Iceland. As he is 
uneducated, and had probably never heard of the existence of such natural 
marvels elsewhere, I have little doubt that he spoke of that which he had 
actually seen. The burning plains described may be volcanic, or more 
probably burning beds of lignite, similar to those on Powder River, 
which are known to be in a state of ignition. “* * * Had our 
attempt to enter this district been made a month later in the season, 
the snow would have mainly disappeared, and there would have been 
no insurmountable obstacles to overcome. I cannot doubt, therefore, 
that at no very distant day the mysteries of this region will be fully 
revealed, and though small in extent, I regard the valley of the upper 
Yellowstone as the most interesting unexplored district in our widely 
expanded country.” 

At the time this paragraph was written the human eye had again 
rested on these wonders; but, although at least one man of intelligence 
and education was of the party which penetrated to two of the geyser 
basins in 1863, he missed’ the opportunity of becoming famous by not 
publishing his discovery until many years later. In the “ Contributions 
to the Historical Society of Montana,” already referred to, is a paper by 
Col. W. W. de Lacy, a well-known civil engineer, describing a prospecting 
trip up the South Snake River in 1863. The party found no gold, but 
entered accidentally the Shoshone and lower Fire-Hole geyser basins. 
These might have offered greater attractions to some men than even 
golden prospects, but this party did not appear to consider them of suffi- 
cient interest to detain them an hour even. De Lacy’s account of what 
he saw (he did not himselt enter the Shoshone basin) is as follows : 

“ On the oth (of September) we continued our journey, and after travel- 
ing three miles descended the mountain-side into an open country. In 
another mile we reached the head of a small stream, the water of which 
was hot, and soon entered a valley or basin, through which the stream 
wandered, and which was occupied on every side by hot springs. They 
were so thick and close that we had to dismount and lead our horses, 
winding in and out between them, as we best could. The ground sounded 
hollow beneath our feet, and we were in great fear of breaking through, 
and proceeded with caution. The water of these springs was intensely 
hot, of a beautiful ultramarine blue, some boiling up in the middle, and 
many of them of very large size, being at least twenty feet in diameter 
and as deep. There were hundreds of these springs, and in the distance 
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we could see and hear others, which would eject a column of steam with 
loud noise. These were probably geysers, and the boys called them 
‘steamboat springs.’ No one in the company had ever seen ox heard of 
anything like this region, and we wege all delighted with what we saw. 
This was what was afterward called the ‘Lower Geyser Basin’ of the 
Madison by Prof. Hayden. We then went on for several miles, stopping 
occasionally to admire the beauty, variety, and grandeur of the sight, and 
at length came to a large stream flowing northerly, near the banks of 
which were scattering hot springs, and some of which had been hot once, 
but had now cooled apparently, the water being tepid and muddy, with a 
strong smell of sulphur.” 

Gradually it came to be generally talked of through Montana that 
wonderful volcanic phenomena existed near the sources of the Madison 
and Yellowstone, and in 1870 the geysers may be said to have been really 
discovered by a party of gentlemen from Helena, Montana, under the 
lead of Surveyor-general Washburne and Lieut. Doane, with a squad of 
soldiers from Fort Ellis. The history of their journey has been often 
told: by Lieut. Doane, in his admirable report to the War Department ; 
by Mr. Langford, in Scrzbner's Monthly; and by others in various maga- 
zines and newspapers. 

Great interest in further exploration of the region became at once wide- 
spread both in America and Europe, and a party of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, under Dr. Hayden, passed the summer of 1871 in the Park, and 
gave to the world the first detailed and scientific account of its wonderful 
phenomena. Their report was promptly followed by an act of Congress, 
setting the whole district aside as a national pleasure ground. This 
measure we owe largely to Dr. Hayden, and recent events have shown 
the wisdom of his forethought in urging its immediate passage, even while 
the Park was considered almost inaccessible. When we remember how 
closely we have escaped having an extortionate monopoly established in 
the Park even now, when it is declared public property forever, we may 
imagine what the case would have been if it had been left open to settle- 
ment. Since 1871 the Park has been a much visited and a much written 
about region. Government expeditions have traversed it almost yearly, 
and it is now being carefully mapped on a large scale by the Geological 
Survey. A bibliography of the Park, published by Dr. A. C. Peale in a 
recent report of the survey, has 97 titles. One railroad already runs to its 
northern boundary, and another will probably soon reach it from Snake 
River. Thousands of tourists visited it last season. It has long been the 
pleasure ground of Montana. It bids fair to fulfil the intention of 
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the framers of the National Park Act and become the pleasure ground of 
America. 

But it will be said: the Park is easy of access; wagon roads enter it 
and traverse it; railroads are built to its borders, and all without even 
crossing a single range of mountains. How was it that it remained so 
long undiscovered? This was due to a variety of causes, but chiefly to its 
peculiar geographical position. 

The Rocky Mountains have been explored partly by government ex- 
peditions, partly by Indian traders and trappers, and partly by prospectors. 
Very little original discovery has been done by government expeditions in 
the Northwest, if we except the great journey of Lewis and Clarke. They 
have followed rather than led. Even Fremont was first to tread very few 
of the paths he “found.” From 1806 to 1860 only one government ex- 
ploring party of importance entered Montana—that of Capt. Raynolds, 
and if he had been a month later he would probably have penetrated to 
the geyser basins. Indian traders did not enter the Park, because no 
Indians made their home there, and natural curiosities had no attractions 
for them. Prospectors for gold and silver have hunted the Rockies 
through with wonderful energy and daring. Deep snows, arctic cold, 
yawning precipices, bloodthirsty Indians—all have they defied in their 
eager search for the Eldorado. Go where you will in Montana to-day ; 
climb to the highest mountain basins; scale the rocky walls to the 
farthest sources of the streams; penetrate the deepest defiles and the 
darkest cafions—everywhere you will find holes dug on the gravel bars 
and in the creek bottoms; the prospector has been there before you, 
panning the gravel fora color. It would have been strange indeed if he 
missed the geysers and the sulphur springs. We have seen that he did 
not; but no trace of gold was found in the geyser formation, the hot 
springs deposit, or the mud of the paint pots, and he therefore passed 
them by with a glance and dismissed them from his mind as of slight 
importance. The trappers remain to be considered. The great highways 
of travel across the continent have always (as they do to-day) followed 
the course of the rivers. Along the Platte and the Yellowstone lay the 
roads of the trappers to their hunting grounds. Between the South Pass 
on the great emigrant route and the Bozeman Pass, now occupied by the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, stretch nearly unbroken masses of mountains, 
trending generally north and south. The only two entrances into the 
high table-land or “ Park,” lying between these mountains, are from the 
north up the Yellowstone, or from the west up the Madison. On the east 
and south the Surwy and Shoshone ranges are without a break, and ex- 
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ceedingly difficult to surmount. The great rendezvous of the trappers lay 
south and south-west of the Park on Green River and in Jackson’s and 
Pierre’s Holes or valleys. Those were their gathering places, where they 
passed every midsummer, and whence they scattered to their allotted 
trapping grounds for the fall and winter hunt. The Park is a snowy 
country. The snow lies late in the summer and falls early in the autumn. 
It cannot well be entered except in July, August and September. The 
great Indian trails, which were mostly followed by the trappers in their 
journeys, led on either side of the Park. On the east they skirted the 
Shoshone range, leading through a comparatively easy country into the 
open plains of the lower Yellowstone valley. On the west they followed 
Henry’s fork of Snake River, across the easy passes at Henry’s lake, to the 
Madison below the upper cafion, and thence down that river or the west - 
Gallatin to the great valley of the Three Forks. High ranges lay always 
between these trails and the Park. When the trappers returned to the 
rendezvous in the spring and might easily have followed the Yellowstone 
to the lake, the snow lay still deep in the mountains, and they were 
anxious to reach the gathering place in time to meet the yearly caravan 
of goods from St. Louis. They had therefore no time for exploration, 
but followed their wonted routes. 

A few did enter the Park by accident, and if it had been a good trap- 
ping ground, it would soon have become as well known as Sweetwater 
or Green River; but beaver do not inhabit streams fed from boiling geysers 
or sulphur impregnated springs, and it had therefore no more attractions 
for the trapper than for the prospector. These were mere utilitarians 
who wanted the knowledge of the true open sesame to unlock the door 
to the mysteries of nature. This was reserved for the modern traveler, 
with his thirst for knowledge and his love of the beautiful. To him 
it has been. fully revealed, and may it forever remain sacred to his enjoy- 
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THE SHARPLESS PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON 


EDITOR OF MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY: 


As you expressed the desire for an engraving of the Sharpless Portrait 
of Washington, for the Magazine, and with it a brief sketch of the history 
of the miniature itself, 1 am pleased to be able to comply with your re- 
quest, and thus present to the public for the first time this admirable 
portrait of Washington—engraved from the original miniature now in my 
possession. It was painted by Mrs. Elizabeth Sharpless, wife of Sharpless 
the painter of portraits in pastel, who came from England to this country 
at the close of the Revolutionary War to paint the portraits of the leading 
statesmen and officers of the Revolution; his chief object being the for- 
mation of a gallery to be exhibited in England, as many there were curious 
to see the faces of the patriots and soldiers who had brought disaster on 
British armies and defeat on the arms of England, which for so long had 
been accustomed to victory. He also, no doubt, had in view the profit to 
be obtained from painting duplicate copies of portraits for those who were 
able to pay for them, as he painted six or more copies for certain persons 
to my knowledge. Mrs. Sharpless belonged to a family of rank and dis- 
tinction in England, and never painted for gain; but as an artist she was 
the master of her husband, as this miniature will fully testify when com- 
pared with any of Washington’s portraits. While at Mount Vernon Mrs. 
Sharpless became a favorite of Washington, and at her request he sat for 
this picture, she saying she wished it as a souvenir of the Great Chief, to 
keep and show to her friends in England. She must have completed it in 
Philadelphia, for on a paper at the back is written, “ Philadelphia, 1796, E. 
Sharpless.” The gallery of portraits being finished, the Sharpless family 
returned to England, where the paintings were duly exhibited, and when 
curiosity was satisfied, and after Mrs. Sharpless’ death, her son came to 
this country with many of them, hoping to sell them to the persons repre- 
sented, or to their families, or, failing that, to friends or any one who 
would pay the highest price. The miniature by Mrs. Sharpless was in- 
herited by the son, who brought it again to the United States about 1809. 

My mother, Eliza White, then young, handsome, an heiress, and the 
only child of an officer who had been an aid of Washington, and after- 


wards commanded the Virginia Cavalry in Greene’s army, excited the 
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admiration of young Sharpless, who, on leaving this country for an ex- 
tended tour in Europe, presented the miniature to her, saying: “I am 
afraid of losing it if I carry it on my travels, and I know of no oneI care to 
give it to more than to you, whose father was the friend of Washington, 
and whose family have so many relics of the Revolution and its chief actors.” 

This miniature is one of the last, if not the very last portrait ever 
painted of Washington, and is, as a work of art, one of the finest ever put 
on ivory. All who have seen it acknowledge the skill and power of 
the artist. The likeness has also been considered one of the best. Any 
one who has seen Houdon’s statue of Washington, at Richmond, would at 
once observe how perfect is the profile and the shape of the head. When 
a boy, now long years, more than a half century, ago, many officers of the 
Revolution used to visit my grandmother (a South Carolinian) as they 
passed through New Jersey on their way from and to the South, and I well 
recollect their expressions of delight and admiration of this picture, and 
their comments on the faithfulness of the likeness. Major Wm. Popham, 
of this city, the last surviving officer of the Revolution, and a President- 
General of our Society of the Cincinnati, asked me about this portrait in 

1843, and said: “Your family should preserve it with great care, for it is 
the best likeness of Washington ever painted.” Popham was at that time 
ninety-three years of age. It was the year preceding this that he pre- 
sided at the dinner of the Cincinnati, at the City Hotel, in Broadway, near 
Wall Street, and made a speech of half an hour in length, which for 
elegance, classic lore, eloquence, wit and epigram, I have never heard 
equaled, and it was so characterized by Gen. Sir James Hope, commanding 
in Canada, who came down to the dinner; he said, on our toasting the 
Queen, many pretty and complimentary things, and then remarked, “ I am 
an old man myself (he was seventy-three), I have served in all four quarters 
of the globe, and have been at many public entertainments, but this is the 
first time in my life that I have ever seen and heard a man past ninety 
making a speech at a dinner; and such a speech as your president has 
made, a man might well cross the Atlantic Ocean to hear.” 

All who listened to that remarkable speech have passed into the 
silence of the tomb, except the Hon. Hamilton Fish, the present President- 
General of the Cincinnati, and myself. I inclose with this paper a eulogy 
on the “CHARACTER OF WASHINGTON,” from the pen of a British states- 
man, which has always appeared to be one of the most perfect specimens of 
eloquence and of English composition in the language. Many of your 
readers may never have had opportunity of seeing it; thus the reproduc- 
tion of it in this connection needs no apology. 
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THE CHARACTER OF WASHINGTON, 


“No matter what may be the birth-place of such a man as Washington, no climate can 
claim, no country can appropriate him—the boon of Providence to the human race, his 
fame is Eternity, and his residence Creation. 

Though it was the defeat of our arms, and the disgrace of our policy, we almost bless 
the convulsion in which he had his origin—if the heavens thundered, and the earth rocked, 
yet, when the storm passed, how pure was the climate that it cleared, how bright in the 
brow of the firmament was the planet it revealed to us! ° 

In the production of Washington it does really appear as if nature was endeavoring to 
improve upon herself, and that all the virtues of the ancient world were but so many 
studies preparatory tothe patriot of the new. 

As a General, he marshaled the peasant into a veteran, and supplied by discipline the 
absence of experience. 

As a statesman he enlarged the policy of the Cabinet into the most comprehensive sys- 
tem of general advantage ; and such was the wisdom of his views, and the philosophy of 
his council that to the soldier and the statesman he almost added the character of the 
sage. 

A conqueror, he was untainted with the crime of blood; a revolutionist, he was 
free from any stain of treason, for aggression commenced the contest, and a country 
called him to the command, Liberty unsheathed his sword, necessity stained, Victory re- 
turned it. ‘ 

If he had paused here, history might doubt what station to assign him, whether at the 
head of her citizens or her soldiers, her heroes or her patriots. But the last glorious ac 
crowned his career, and banished hesitation. 

Who like Washington, after having freed a country, resigned her crown, and retired 
to a cottage rather than remain in a capital ? 

Immortal man! He took from the battle its crime, and from the conquest its chains, 
he left the victorious the glory of his self-denial, and turned upon the vanquished only the 
retribution of his mercy. 

Happy, Proud America! The lightnings of heaven could not resist your sage, the 
temptations of earth could not corrupt your soldier.” 


SANS Soucl, NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y., May 14, 1884. 











THE RISE OF A MECHANICAL IDEAL 


While Shakespeare characterized as basely mechanical the plodding func- 
tions of artisans of his day, it may be said of the mechanical developments 
of ours that their most notable manifestation is of the logical faculty in 
a struggle with material facts, bending them to its own conclusions. The 
mechanic, in the higher sense of the word, is not only an idealist, but in 
our day he has come to be one of the most notable types of idealistic 
thinkers. 

It is this which lends a peculiar interest to our subject. We recognize 
the genius of the mind which sees in scattered and diffused elements of 
power the making of a united empire. The thought comes to that mind 
like an inspiration as it ponders upon such a development, hand by 
thought, working a work of yeats and perhaps halting again and again to 
brood over insuperable obstacles as though in the faith that they might 
become melted in the crucible of its vision. In this wise has been the 
working out of that mechanical ideal, the interchangeable system. 

The germination of this system found its most favorable soil in the 
manufacture of fire-arms, which were produced under government con- 
tracts and in large quantities. We find in the history of this manufacture 
a series of men who were imbued with the idea and pushed it to success- 
ive degrees of mechanical perfection. First of these was Whitney, in- 
ventor of the cotton gin, who introduced some of its most essential 
administrative features at his armory at Whitneyville, Connecticut, which 
was established before the close of the last century. Next Hall invented a 
breech-loader designed with especial reference to its interchangeable manu- 
facture, which was prosecuted under government auspices at a factory near 
the U.S. Armory at Harper’s Ferry, Virginia. Between 1824 and 1827, 
he had so far completed his system as to secure practical uniformity in 
large lots of arms, although the joints between the interchangeable 
parts were by no means fine. Col. North, at his armory at Middle- 
town, Connecticut, also made some progress in the same direction, but 
the U.S. muskets did not yet truly possess the feature of interchange- 
ability. In 1838, a new model musket was completed by Benjamin 
Moore, master armorer at Harper’s Ferry, under directions from the 
Ordnance Office at Washington. Of this model twenty-four sample 
guns were made with sets of gauges to establish a greater uniformity of 
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model. The interchangeable system of manufacture of the musket was 
however first practically taken up by Thomas Warner, master armorer at 
the Springfield Armory. It was based by him on a further alteration of 

- the 1838 model. Arms completely 
interchangeable (excepting the 
breech-screw) were turned out in 
quantities in 1840, while at Harper's 
Ferry the output of interchange- 
able arms began April, 1845, on the 
1842 model, the facilities at Spring- 
field being superior to those at the 
Ferry. In 1852, Cyrus Buckland, 
master mechanic at the Springfield 
Armory, completed the uniformity 
of the U. S. musket by devising 
machinery for making interchange- 
able breech-screws. Then rapidly 
followed the dissemination of the 
system throughout the armories 
of the world and its application 
in making sewing machines, 
watches, locomotives, agricultural 
machinery, and many other pro- 
ducts of high industrial consequence, which could not possibly be made 
and used as at present but for the improvement in cheapness and quality 
resulting from this system of manufacture. 

The plan of uniformity in fire-arms was attempted in France in 1783, and 
was noticed by Thomas Jefferson, whose versatile mind was quick to appre- 
ciate any ingenious measure. Jefferson advised the purchase by the United 
States Government of French arms having the feature of uniformity, but 
nothing came of it. The attempt in France was abandoned as a 
failure, and the idea, like that of the “musquito fleet’’ and other 
schemes of Jefferson’s prolific ingenuity, was laid aside to mellow till its 
time. The next appearance of interchangeable fire-arms in Europe was at 
the London Exhibition of 1852, where the American rifles shown by Rob- 
bins and Lawrence of Windsor, Vermont, were awarded a prize medal, and 
these, as well as the revolvers of Colt of Hartford, Connecticut, gave evi- 
dence of the existence of a system of uniformity in firearms which had 
long been maturing in this country. 

Whitney does not at first appear as a disciple of Tubal-Cain, but asa 
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man more versed in letters and a Yankee tutor inthe South. The ideality 
with which he essayed in a novel manner an undertaking so entirely 
foreign to his experience, and the concentration and persistency with which 
he pushed it to a practical success, mark him as a man of unusual character. 
For a long time after his invention of the cotton gin he led a vexed and 
litigious life in the assertion of his claims against infringers of his patents, 
and finally turned all his energies to the manufacture of fire-arms, 

Unable to procure skilled labor for the work, he surmounted the ob- 
stacle by the resources of his own native skill, employing a novel process 
of manufacture and giving the work his close personal direction. His 
system was a scientific one. Instead of employing single gunsmiths to 
make entire guns, he analyzed the gun and applied himself te the manu- 
facture of its several parts in quantities, having regard also to the similar 
kinds of work to be done on different parts so as to classify and simplify 
the operations upon the arm, enabling persons of small experience to per- 
form most of them. Professor Silliman, in his memoir of Mr. Whitney, 
states that the result at which he aimed, and which he successfully accom- 
plished, was the manufacture of arms of as great uniformity as the suc- 
cessive impressions of a copper-plate engraving. Here there is a 
discrepancy between the language of elaborate eulogy and that due to his- 
toric and scientific precision. Mechanical accuracy was in its infancy in 
1832, when the memoir was published, and the standpoint of its author 
must be considered in judging of his language. We may note some of the 
facilities which Whitney lacked—the drop and die forging presses of Hall, 
the trip hammers and barrel lathes of Waters, the stocking machinery of 
Blanchard, and all the ingenious mechanical designs of Buckland. Except 
the drilling with flat drills, the whole story of the art was comprised in the 
simple work of the anvil, the grindstone, the file and the shaving knife. 
“Grinding was a deadly business. A grinder might be known by his 
bloodless hands and fingers, and when he left the work he never recovered 
from its effects.” In all of the old armories milling machinery was em- 
ployed, but it was for the most part too rude in design and too limited in 
application to displace grinding and filing to any important extent. 
Whatever ingenuity Whitney may have exhibited in tools of which no 
account is preserved, the fact remains that in 1815 his methods were still 
rude, and not markedly in advance of his contemporaries. Interchange- 
ability may have been attained by him in sample locks and guns, but it 
cannot be gainsaid that it was not a feature of his ordinary manufacture. 

In 1815, Col. Decius Wadsworth, in charge of the Ordnance Office, con- 
ferred with Messrs. Stubblefield of Harper’s Ferry, Prescott and Lee of 
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Springfield, and Whitney of New Haven, and made a report advising 
‘certain changes in the model, and also: “That a sufficient number of 
pattern muskets and rifles be made on the foregoing principles and dis- 
tributed to the various armories, public and private, for the purpose of 
insuring practical uniformity; no deviation from these patterns to be 
tolerated after the work now in hand shall have been finished off.” 

This was a very good resolution, but like many such it fell short of 
fulfillment, and how far may be appreciated from the anecdote told by the 
younger Whitney of Mr. Pomeroy, one of the early contractors. He used 
to stipulate for a case of pattern muskets, feeling sure that if any objec- 
tions were raised to the quality of the work done by him, he could bring 
forth from the case something quite bad enough to match it. 

Hall’s breech-loading rifle was used in government service for many 
years. It was expressly designed and manufactured as an interchangeable 
arm, and was tested upon its merits as such. The evidence in the matter 
is comprehensively stated in the report of Messrs. Carrington, Sage and 
Bell to Col. Bomford, respecting Hall’s work between 1824 and 1827. 
Their language may seem extravagant because the inspectors had no such 
criterion as the refinements of modern mechanism, but the severe test of 
stripping off and reassembling the mixed components of I00 guns, the 
details of the machines as described, the employment of boys to tend 
them, the rating of work by cuts or operations, and the saving of labor all 
indicate an interchangeable system of manufacture. Hall had machinery 
for trimming, milling, edging, turning and boring, and in drop and die 
forging he was a long step in advance of his northern contemporaries. 
Still, looking back from the standpoint of present accuracy, his methods 
and appliances may be regarded as having emerged but a little from the 
machine shop primeval, for his machines were very clumsy and the rifles 
produced had such open joints and were in finish so little different from 
the common muskets that the interchangeable feature was not recognized by 
many.who were familiar with the arm. When, after many years of manu- 
facture, Hall’s breech-loader was finally discarded in the U. S. service, and 
its inventor had sought his fortune and found his last resting-place in the 
far West, then his old machines, upon which large sums had been expended, 
went piece by piece to the scrap heap and thence back to the cupola, there 
being metal enough in one of his crudely-proportioned milling machines to 
make three or four modern machines. 

The manufacture of U.S. muskets at the national armories was begun 
at Springfield in 1795, and at Harper’s Ferry in 1801. Some consider Col. 
Stubblefield, one of the early superintendents at the Ferry, as the “setter- 
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in-motion”’ of the interchangeable system. Stubblefield was a man of 
unquestionable mechanical ability. The incumbent of his position was 
required to be a practical mechanic, and as he had never been apprenticed 
in the armorer’s trade, he qualified himself by making a complete musket 
with his own hands, which was admitted as sufficient evidence of his prac- - 
tical attainments. 

Following Whitney, the most notable contractors were Simeon North 
(Middletown, Conn.), Asa Waters (Millbury, Mass.), and Lemuel Pomeroy 
(Pittsfield, Mass.). We may also note the names of Savage, Johnson, 
Tryon and Derringer, the last of whom gave his name to a pistol once 
more famous than the Colt. Remington, whose sons established the great 
armory at Ilion, began as a maker of gun barrels in Northern New York, 
and supplied North and Savage of Middletown, Conn., and other con- 
tractors. Asa Waters of Millbury first started a powder mill, and he 
states that there was scarcely a barn in his native county under which he 
had not “bent his back” in procuring saltpeter. 

Col. Simeon North commenced manufacturing pistols in 1814, and mus- 
kets a few years later. “All these,” says Silas Goodrich, his superintend- 
ent, “were made to interchange as respects the lock parts and the 
mountings of the stocks.” The joints were not always close, but the 
stocks were all made in quantities without reference to particular mount- 
ings, and the lock parts were made in quantities and hardened without fit- 
ting and marking. Milling and some stocking machinery was used, also 
the well-known expedient of jig-filing, and Goodrich repudiated the sug- 
gestion that they copied anything from Whitney. Col. North’s manage- 
ment led to financial embarrassments. He became heavily indebted to 
the government for advances, and some years later, when he essayed the 
manufacture of Hall’s rifles, he believed that an effort would be made to 
break him down by severe inspections. He therefore made special efforts 
to secure accuracy, and when inspectors came from the Ferry with “more 
numerous and exact gauges than had ever before been used,” the rifles 
stood the test, and were pronounced “the best made in the United 
States.” ‘ 

Benjamin Moore was in his younger days master armorer at Spring- 
field. There was at the Springfield Armory at the same time an appren- 
tice who gave promise of becoming an expert craftsman, but who was so 
small in stature that boards had to be placed for him to stand upon to 
enable him to reach his work vise. When he first applied for work, Benj. 
Prescott objected to him as too small, but his influence in armory affairs 
was destined to become greater than that of Prescott himself. One morn- 
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ing, Mr. Moore coming into the shop, called to this lad: “Tom, can you 
make me a lock-plate before eleven o'clock?” “ Yes, sir,” answered Tom 
Warner, and at eleven his master came after it. “I want that,” he said, 
“to take with me to Harper’s Ferry to show them there what a boy can 
do.” Warner was the projector of the movement for interchangeability 
at Springfield Armory in 1839-40, and is now in his goth year, the oldest 
surviving patriarch of old armory days. 

Respecting Mr. Moore’s agency in introducing interchange work, 
several claims have been made which cannot be substantiated. These are 
that prior to the introduction of the system by Warner at Springfield, 
Moore, assisted by one Zadoc Butt, introduced the system at Harper's 
Ferry, keeping it a secret, and that Moore came to Springfield to inaugu- 
rate the system there, and was assisted by six armorers from the Ferry. 
Nineteenth August, 1839, Col. Bomford directed that Mr. Moore should 
be sent to Springfield “for the purpose of informing the master armorer 
of that place of the various methods used for preparing the tools, etc., re- 
quired for the new model muskets.” The model was of Moore's design, 
but his visit, a brief one, was not for the introduction of an interchange- 
able system of manufacture. This is obvious from the uniform testimony 
of all the officers and armorers of note at Springfield Armory at this time 
and conversant with the circumstances of Moore’s visit. The six men 
alleged to have assisted him did not go to Springfield at all until sixteen 
years after, when Moore’s connection with the armory had long since 
ceased. The alleged secret system is contradicted by the record of arms 
produced and by the methods and facilities employed at Harper’s Ferry 
before 1840, also by the evidence of many Harper’s Ferry artisans. It 
is an established fact that the 1822 flint-lock model was not an inter- 
changeable arm, and that, excepting the breech-screw, the parts of the 
1840 flint-lock and also of the 1842 percussion model muskets were inter- 
changeable. The 1840 model was never manufactured at the Ferry, ex- 
cepting that in 1838, 24 models (of which the 1840 model was an altera- 
tion) were made there. At Springfield the output for the year ending 30th 
September, 1841, was 10,000 of the 1840 new model muskets, while the out- 
put at the Ferry for the same year was 8,650 of the 1822 old model muskets, 
and they kept on turning out these old model guns till April, 1845. The 
product of Springfield Armory for 1844 was 4,701 of the 1840 model flint 
locks and 3,200 of the 1842 model percussion locks, while at the Ferry they 
had so much to do getting ready to make the 1842 model that they only 
turned out 608 muskets, and these old flint-locks. At both armories, com- 
ponents were made some time before the date of turning out complete 
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guns, but both in machinery and interchange, Springfield was decidedly in 
advance of the Ferry at this time. 

Mr. Moore was specially employed to improve the musket model under 
advices from the Ordnance Office at Washington. He had the full confi- 
dence of the commanding officer, Col. Bomford, and worked on these 
changes for a series of years, finally in 1838 completing his model and 
twenty-four patterns of the same made by selecting the best components 
and finishing with great care, and having very full sets of gauges to 
determine their proportions. Two of these model guns with sets of 
tools and gauges were sent to Springfield, and afterward were made the 
basis of Warner's system, the model being first altered especially by 
lengthening the breech. All these muskets were derived from the old 
French model, and this change was made, as Col. Talcott said, “to 
adapt it to the Yankees, who were larger and longer-geared than 
Frenchmen.” 

Mr. Alexander Stocking, of Worcester, who worked with these models, 
writes: “With regard to the two modeis of 1838, sent from Harper’s 
Ferry, I remember the parts were not near enough alike to interchange, as 
I had to use them in making jigs and gauges to file the various parts, 
and asked Mr. Warner which of the models I should use. His reply was 
to take the parts nearest right.” But Cyrus Buckland pronounced Moore’s 
gauges superior to any before made at either armory, although he pro- 
ceeded to improve upon them by making an entirely new set which he 
considered better adapted to secure interchangeable work. 

Mr. Adam Brown was military store-keeper at Harper’s Ferry Armory 
from January, 1834, until 18th April, 1861, when the Civil War came on. 
Handling every gun produced in that period, he is a valuable witness of 
what was actually done. He writes: “ You ask if the manufacture of 
the new model muskets was commenced in the spring or fall of 1840. In 
reply I have to state we did not commence to make any of the new model 
muskets in 1840. We were not ready to make them. We had all the 
new tools and machines to make and purchase before we could make any. 
ore ee Major Craig saw in April, 1841, that we 
were not rently to > nel the new model muskets until we got the tools and 
machines made for them. He got permission from the Ordnance Depart- 
ment to make 600 of the old model of 1822 flint-lock musket per month in 
order to keep the hands at work until we got ready to make the (new) 
model muskets.” 

Mr. John H. King was at Harper's Ferry from 1814 until after Mase s 
dismissal, as he says: “Commencing at the foot of the ladder and ending 
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second in command.” He states that he can count up 63 gauges used by 

Capt. Hall on his breech-loader, and that Mr. Moore patterned his gauges 

for the musket after these. Of course Mr. Moore did not originate 

gauges, but the list of those which he designed for his model in 1838 is 

very full, and may be considered to contain the germ of an interchange- 
We arses able system. 

It may be said that exact gauges 
are tantamount to interchange, but 
this does not end the matter, for 
they are not tantamount to a manv- 
facturing system by which the inter- 
change may be maintained. Moore 
was a skillful model maker, and as 
such prepared his 24 models and 
gauges, but in Ordnance Notes No. 
25, Major Wade, who was well ac- 
quainted with Moore, refers to the 
fact that a system of interchange 
was started at Springfield (not at 
Harper’s Ferry) in 1840, and that 
he called the attention of Col. 
Talcott tothe report of Carrington, 
Sage and Bell on the work of Hall 
as early as 1824, that they looked 
up the matter on the files, no pub- 
lication being made of it at that time, and Col. Talcott was astonished to 
find that so much had been done at the Ferry of which he was entirely 
ignorant. Major Wade makes no mention of Moore as responsible for an 
interchange system, although in his letter he is recalling his reminiscences 
on this very subject. But as Col. Talcott did not know of the steps Hall 
had taken, so Warner, the master armorer, knew nothing of them. 

It may seem strange that the idea of interchange should have dawned 
upon Warner’s mind as a new inspiration. But we see that the Whitney- 
ville works had passed into the hands of men, who, instead of going on to 
realize the ideal of their founder, fell back to pronouncing it impracticable. 
We see that after Hall had followed the idea as far as his mechanical facil- 
ities would permit, and had made an arm especially designed for inter- 
change, its manufacture was discontinued and the arm was condemned, 
while the rudeness of finish of the existing rifles was such as not to sug- 
gest their forgotten principle of construction. And now the aide had 
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fallen back to nothing more than that of improving the arm, of fixing 
upon better designs, and limiting the variation therefrom by means of 
gauges and closer inspections. The quality of interchange (if it could be 
so called) was not of recognized value in field work nor in repairs, and the 
matter of improvement was looked upon something as a millennial under- 
taking. At both national armories, the musket parts were still fitted gun 
for gun, and the idea of a practical interchange of parts, if it suggested 
itself to ordnance officers, was only to be pronounced impracticable. 

In 1839 Col. Talcott, who was then inspector of the U. S. Armories 
and Arsenals, being upon one of his tours of inspection, wrote to Mr. 
John Robb, who was superintendent at the Armory, that he wanted Mr. 
Warner to assist him, but that if he could not get away from his new model 
work, to send Mr. Weatherhead. Warner had previously given Mr. 
Robb his ideas about the interchange, and was told he could do as he 
pleased about it. But as it involved great responsibility and cost, he 
did not dare to attempt it without better authority. So he wanted to 
get Col. Talcott to indorse the scheme, and being unable to go himself 
he detailed his project in a long descriptive letter which was carried 
by Weatherhead to Col. Talcott at Pittsfield. After tea on the evening 
of Talcott’s return, Warner, full of his idea, called upon him at the 
Hampden House. 

‘Go into my room,” said Talcott, “and I'll talk with you about it.” 
So Warner explained his proposed methods step by step until past mid- 
night, when Talcott wound up the interview by saying: “ Mr. Warner, this 
is a very doubtful undertaking. I'm afraid you will never succeed in it.” 
“T am as sure of it,” answered Warner, “as I am of going home to-night.” 

“ Then,” said Talcott, “ you can go ahead, and I’ll stand back of you.” 

There is a ring of naturalness in a letter dated 16th August, 1840, from 
Warner to his old friend Moore, pate a how he conquered opposition 
and introduced the system: . . . “As to our domestic 
(the Armory) affairs, of which I suppose you would like to hear, they go on 
as usual. I have nearly got through with a very tedious job, that is, in 
finishing our tools and machinery for the new model musket. We have 
now commenced putting up guns, and they meet my most sanguine ex- 
pectations. I have caused a thorough re-organization of all the different 
branches of work ; it would take a long time to go through with a history 
of the whole, therefore I will only mention a few of the modes of doing 
the work. The branches throughout are subdivided into as many as they 
could be conveniently. There are four branches in filing the lock-vlate, 
three in tumblers, two in cocks, three in forging bayonets, which are 
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finished without the use of grindstones—they are milled throughout the 
blade, and are forged by tilt hammers. Our guns are all stocked to one 
lock, one barrel, one set of mountings, and so on. The branch of finishing 
is no more, the work is finished before it goes into what we called the 
finishing room. Our stocks will be done principally by machinery, so 
much so that I think six or nr men will do all of the hand work. Our 

, - new machinery and tools have 
cost us about $20,000, and I an- 
ticipate carrying it still further.” 

“You may think that I am 
rather egotistical, but I have 
mentioned myself as doing this 
because the plan was generally 
opposed, and I had to force the 
business for some time, until it 
was found that opposition was 
of no use, but when all see I was 
determined in it, there was a 
general yielding to my views, 
and I have had the assistance of 
some men,such as Cyrus Buck- 
land, William Smith, and Na- 
thaniel French, to whom a great 
deal of credit is due, as what 
has been done was once con- 
sidered impracticable and almost 
impossible.” 

In 1842, Warner was persua- 
ded to leave his place at the U. S. ‘Armory and to go to Whitneyville, a 
desertion which gave offense to Col. Ripley, the then superintendent. 
He improved the machinery and introduced the interchange at Whitney- 
ville, but far from realized his expectations of a fortune. Asa subcontractor 
he suffered much loss from imperfections in iron barrels, so that he appealed 
to Sanderson & Bro., importers, to know if they could not get him some 
metal with less carbon and more of the fiber of steel. This inquiry is said 
to have led to the earliest use of the so-called low steel for gun barrels. 

Leaving Whitneyville, Warner followed various successive enterprises. At 
one time, the same lawsuit which brought success and the earnest of a great 
fortune to Col. Colt brought defeat and misfortune to Warner’s interests. 
But while Nemesis showed him few favors, she spared his energies for a 
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much longer service than often falls to the lot of mortal man. He con- 
tinued as an active and efficient artisan until some time past his eightieth 
year. In one of Col. Talcott’s reports, 6th Aug., 1841, after referring to 
the use of the tilt hammer in forging bayonets as a great advance, he adds: 
“ But the construction of an entire set of machinery for finishing it in all 
its parts, and thereby dispensing with the process of grinding, so ruinous to 
the health of man, deserves a medal of gold from the friends of humanity. 
Thomas Warner, the present master armorer, is entitled to all the credit of 
these invaluable improvements.” 

Nathaniel French was one of Col. North’s skilled artisans. Coming to 
Springfield at about the close of Col. Roswell Lee’s superintendency, he 
designed and built the motive machinery for some new shops in that 
part of the Springfield Armory known as “the water shops” (these being 
on the river front, while the “ hill shops,” arsenals and officers’ residences 
occupy a handsome park overlooking the city). French made the main 
shafts round and small, running them at higher speed, despite the objec- 
tions of old-style mechanics, who shook their heads and declared that the 
smaller journals would “ wear out in a month.” 

William Smith writes as follows in respect to the design of the modern 
type of milling machine: “I have no disposition, in my eightieth year 
{1882), to arrogate to myself anything that does not belong tome. Mr. 
Noble, the superintendent when Mr. French left as master machinist, saw 
fit to appoint Mr. William Ferre and myself jointly as master machinists, 
and advanced the pay of each of us, and we got up the milling machine 
with sliding spindle boxes. I made the drawing, but consulted with him. 
We determined to get up a machine that would meet all requirements as 
far as possible, and it has stood forty-six years without material im- 
provement. 

At Harper’s Ferry, in 1842, John H. King designed an ingenious but 
somewhat clumsy machine for bedding lock parts and mountings for 
stocks, but after 1840 the great number of effective machines designed by 
Cyrus Buckland had an important influence upon the maintenance of the 
interchangeable system. Blanchard blazed the way for Buckland, as 
Whitney did to some extent for Warner, but in his peculiar field of inven- 
tion, Buckland laid down so broad a path that his successors have found it 
wide enough to walk in. From 1840 until 1852, under the encouragement 
of Col. Ripley, he designed and built a series of intricate and beautiful 
machines, of which the lock-plate bedding machine is here illustrated as a 
fairexample. This instrument of interchange work will be seen to be not 
more truly mechanical than it is monumental, and it may be said in 
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general that these machines were the means of substituting for hand-filing, 
machine cuts of great accuracy. 

Buckland’s machines were copied in the national and private armories 
and shops in the United States, and after the London Exhibition of 1852, the 

Ames Manufacturing Co. duplicated many 
of the machines, and sold them to nearly all 
of European governments, furnishing models 
for a world-wide practice. In evidence of 
their labor-saving results, we may note the 
fact that, in 1840, before their introduction, 
the U. S. Government paid $8.30 for the 
work on a musket, and in 1853 the cost had 
been reduced to $4.31 per musket. Some of 
this saving must be attributed to better 
system and economy, but much was due to 
the machines. One of Buckland’s last 
works was the design of the breech-screw 
machinery, by which the interchangeability 
of the musket parts was completed. 

The fear of burdening my account with 
details has led me to pass lightly over the 

Si al i fullness of historic evidence which I have 

Designed by Cyrus Buckland. been at great pains to gather. Such details 
are multiplied indefinitely as we pass to the wider applications of the 
principle of interchangeable mechanism and the prolific growth of manu- 
factures of every kind which have felt the stimulus of this system. 
Interchangeable mechanism is no longer limited to instruments of de- 
struction. In agriculture, it plows, it sows, it reaps, it gathers into barns. 
More than this, it prepares our flour, it spins and weaves our clothing, 
it keeps our time, it speeds our cars upon the rails. It is three or four 
servants to every man, and it has within forty years grown from infancy to 
maturity. 

Witnessing the results of the development of this mechanical idea, 
seeing them in a swelling tide of statistics, realizing them in their vast in- 
fluences upon the conditions of human life, and dwelling with anxious con- 
cern upon their probable consequences on future culture and character, [ 
plead no apology for ranking the mechanics, whose story I have told, 
among the great idealists in other fields of thought, while I reckon that 
the rise of many an empire is already dwarfed in historic moment by the 


rise of this mechanical ideal. ZT w# 7 




























































A DINNER WITH GENERAL SCOTT IN 1861 


It was the morning of that gloomy day in Washington on which came 
the news that the United States Navy Yard opposite Norfolk, Virginia, 
had been evacuated and burned. 

I was at the time Inspector-General of the District of Columbia and 
in command of the District troops, all the infantry and cavalry which the 
government then had at its disposition for the defense of the Federal 
District, the preservation of order in the capital, and the guarding of the 
public buildings and archives of the nation. It was my duty to so station 
the troops that all approaches to the city should be constantly watched; 
and I held possession not only of the “long-bridge” and “ chain-bridge” 
over the Potomac, but also had pickets stationed far out on the roads lead. 
ing into the city, and nightly guards in all the principal public buildings. 

Each morning at 9 o'clock I was required to appear in the office of the 
General-in-Chief (Lieut.-General Scott), to make report in person to him of 
the occurrences of the past night and to receive his orders for the day. 
Each evening I also reported in person to him at his quarters, after his din- 
ner, to inform him of all that had happened during the day and to receive 
any special orders for the night. On the morning in question I entered 
General Scott’s office at the usual hour, and found him busily engaged in 
writing. As I approached and saluted, the general looked up over his 
spectacles, and on seeing who had entered, said, a little sharply: ‘ Colonel 
Stone, you will please come and dine with me this afternoon at half-past 
four o'clock. Good-morning, sir!” and immediately resumed his writing. 

Knowing what serious news the general had received, I was not at all 
astonished at his unusual reception, and saluting in silence I withdrew, to 
pass a busy day in perfecting arrangements for the defense of the city and 
public buildings. It was believed that a force on the Virginia side of the 
Potomac was preparing to seize the capital. Punctually at half-past four 
o'clock in the afternoon I presented myself at the general’s residence, and 
on entering found his valet, Clark, placing the soup on the table. General 
Scott received me with a preoccupied air, motioned me to my place at the 
table, and sat down immediately. The soup was served and disposed of 
in perfect silence and the tureen removed. A large roasted chicken was 
then placed before the general, who said: “Colonel Stone, will you do me 
the favor to carve that chicken?” And then, as I proceeded to comply, 
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and placed the knife at the wing joint, he cautioned me, “ Very little of the 
breast with the wing, please!” his peculiarities on little things at the table 
not quitting him even in his anxiety about great matters. I served him to 
what I knew he liked, and the dinner progressed in silence; but this silence 
was broken by a knock at the door and an orderly entered with a 
telegraphic dispatch. The general received the missive, opened and read 
it, and then, pushing forward his plate, called: “Clark! bring me pen, ink 
and paper!” These were quickly brought; the general wrote rapidly 
for a moment; and holding up the paper, said, sadly: “Colonel Stone, 
we have fallen upon evil days. To think that a man who has known 
me so long and so well as has my old friend John Jordan Crittenden 
should find it necessary to send me a telegraphic dispatch to which I 
have to make such an answer as this!” and he read as follows: 


“To the Hon. John Jordan Crittenden, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

“T have not changed. I have had no thought of changing. I am for 

the Union. 

; “ Winfield Scott.” 


The telegram was sent off ; and the general continued: “In these evil 
days no man has entire confidence in any other man. Even my old friend 
Crittenden felt the necessity of being reassured by a word direct from me 
—well as he knew my sentiments a short time since!” 

The simple meal went on in silence and was soon finished. A decanter 
of wine stood between us on the table and had been untouched. General 
Scott said: “Colonel Stone, you will find that sherry very good.” I took 
the decanter and filled first his glass, then my own. He raised his glass 
slightly, and, looking over it at me very intently, he said: “Gosport Navy 
Yard has been burned!" I replied, quietly: “ Yes, General!”” He continued: 
“Harper’s Ferry bridge has been burned!” Again I replied: ‘Yes, 
General.” Again he spoke: “The bridge at Point of Rocks was burned 
some days since!” I replied: “Yes, General.” He continued: ‘‘ The 
bridges over Gunpowder Creek beyond Baltimore have been burned!” I 
still replied: “ Yes, General.” He added: “They are closing their coils 
around us, sir!” Still I replied, in the same tone: “Yes, General.” 
“Well, sir!”’ said the general: “I invited you to come and dine with me 
to-day, because I hoped that you could listen calmly to that style of con- 
versation! Your-very good health, sir!’ And he drained his glass, while I 
bowed and followed his example. ‘“ Now,” said the general, “how long 
Vor, XI.—No. 6.—35 
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can we hold out here?” I replied: ‘ Ten days, General, and within that 
time the North will come down to us.” 

“ How will they come? The route through Baltimore is cut off.” 

“ They will come by all routes. They will come between the Capes of 
Virginia, up through Chesapeake Bay, and by the Potomac. They will 
come, if necessary, from Pennsylvania through Maryland directly to us; 
and they will come through Baltimore and Annapolis.” 

“Well, sir, how many men have you?” 

“In all, General, there are four thousand nine hundred. But that 
number includes the battery of artillery near your headquarters, and the 
Ordnance men at the Arsenal, not under my command, and who will have 
enough to do to guard the Arsenal.” 

“ How many miles of picket line between your outposts?” 

“ About eighteen miles, General.” 

“ Eighteen miles of picket line and less than five thousand men! Then 
you must, in case of attack, fight your pickets!” 

“Yes, General; but as the enemy attacking could not be strong enough 
to make a serious effort at more than one point, the pickets on the points 
attacked seriously can, when pressed, fall back slowly and firing constantly 
or frequently, and the moving fire would soon inform us as to which 
quarter is most threatened. Then force can be withdrawn from un- 
threatened points and marched tostrengthen the real resisting force. This 
is all we can do, and what we can do must be done.” 

“Well, sir! where are your centers?” 

“ There are three, General. rst, the Capitol, where have been stored 
some two thousand barrels of flour, and where Major McDowell remains 
every night with from two hundred to three hundred of my volunteers. 
Second, the ,City Hall hill, a commanding point, with broad avenues and 
wide streets connecting it with most important points, having in its vicinity 
the Patent-Office and the General Post-Office, in each of which I place a 
force every night. In the General Post-Office we have stored a large 
quantity of flour. Zhird, the Executive Square, including the President’s 
house, the War, Navy, State, and Treasury Departments, in each of 
which, and in Winder’s building, I place a force every night after dusk. 
The citadel of this center is the Treasury building. The basement has 
been barricaded very strongly by Captain Franklin of the Engineers, who 
remains there at night and takes. charge of the force. The front of the 
Treasury building is well flanked by the State Department building, and 
fifty riflemen are nightly on duty there. The building opposite is also oc- 
cupied at nights. The outposts at Benning’s bridge and the pickets in that 
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direction will, in case of attack in force, retire, fighting, to the Capitol. 
Those on the northeast and north will, if pressed, retire by 7th street to 
the City Hall hill, while those on the northwest and west will, in case of 
attack, fall back and finally take refuge in the Treasury building, where 
they will be joined by the detachments guarding the river front when the 
attack shall have become marked and serious that only the centers can be 
held. In the Treasury building are stored two thousand barrels of flour, 
and perhaps the best water in the city is to be found there. The city is so 
admirably laid out in broad avenues and wide streets centering on the 
three positions chosen, that concentration for defense at any one of the 
three is made easy. The field battery can move rapidly toward any out- 
post where heavy firing shall indicate that the attack is there serious, and 
with the aid of this battery the retreat from that point can be made 
slowly enough to give time for concentration on that line of the outlying 
companies in positions not threatened. In case a sharp resistance outside 
the city may fail to prevent an advance of the enemy, we can occupy the 
centers until the North shall have time to come to our relief. All our in- 
formation tends to show that the force of the enemy which can immediately 
act against the Capitol -does not exceed five thousand organized men; 
and before that number can be largely increased our relief will come. 
These District of Columbia volunteers would be fighting in defense of 
their homes, and would figlit well.” 

The general listened attentively, and looked over the map of the city 
which I had drawn from my pocket and placed before him while indicating 
the positions. ; 

He then said: “It is all that can be done. Your plan is good. Your 
pickets will have to fight well, and must try to not fall back more than 
fifteen paces at a time, and to fire at least once at each halt. This re- 
quires good men and good devoted officers. These soldiers of the District 
will probably fight quite as well in defense of their homes as will the 
enemy in attacking them. But you have too many centers. You cannot 
hold three. You will need all your force concentrated to hold one position 
against an energetic force equal to or superior in numbers to all you have. 
The first center to be abandoned must be the Capitol. It is a fire-proof 
building. There is little in it that is combustible excepting the libraries 
of the Congress and the Supreme Court, and I do not believe that 
American soldiers, even in rebellion, are yet capable of burning or destroy- 
ing public libraries and the archives of courts of justice. 

“ The second center to be abandoned will be the City Hall hill.” 

Here I ventured the remark that it would bea pity to abandon so com- 
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manding a position, with such admirable avenues of communication to all 
parts of the city. ; 

The general continued: “It isa pity to abandon so commanding a 
position, as you say, my young friend. But we must act according to the 
number of troops we have with which to act. All else must be abandoned, 
if necessary, to occupy, strongly and effectively, the Executive Square, 
with the idea of finally holding only the Treasury building, and, perhaps, 
the State Department building, properly connected.” He paused a mo- 
ment, and then said: ‘“ The seals of the several departments of the govern- 
ment must, this night, be deposited in the vaults of the Treasury. They 
must not be captured and used to deceive and create uncertainty among 
public servants distant from the capital. And,” said he, speaking more 
impressively, “should it come to the defense of the Treasury building as a 
citadel, then the President and all the members of his cabinet must take 
up their quarters with us in that building! They shall not be permitted 
to desert the capital!” 

Such was the condition of the capital of our country at that time, and 
such was the plan adopted by the old General-in-Chief. 


FLUSHING, LoNnG ISLAND, April, 1884. 
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SIR HENRY CLINTON’S ORIGINAL SECRET RECORD OF PRIVATE DAILY INTELLIGENCE 


Contributed by Dr. Thomas Addis Emmett 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND NoTES BY EDWARD F. DELANCEY 


(Continued from page 444, Vol. XT.) 


Intelligence rec* from Cap: Beckwith, 
dated 17 June, 1781. 


D‘ Sir 

There is 1700 prisoners in Lancaster Barracks, the Rebels say 900. They want 
for every necessary of life ; many of them lying in the intermitting fever, and has 
no care taken of them. I can’t but think they might be relieved by a little assist- 
ance, for they have attempted to rise twice, but were prevented by the Rebel 
Guard which is about 40 men. I could collect too arms, and 100 lbs of powder, 
and lead equivalent. It is but 35 miles from the lower ferry on Susquehanna to 
Lancaster. There is always a large store of powder in Lancastor. By accounts I 
have had from the Rebels, they are going to move all the British prisoners to the 
Yankee country.* There is thousands of barrels of flour in Philadelphia. 


D* Sir 
Yours 
je ep 


Doctor Henry Norrist 





(In another hand.) 
Sir, 

I have made bold to put the author of this letter’s name, as he is a stranger 
to you. He is the person that carried the letter, &c from Col: R.{ and thinks hard 
there is no compensation allowed him. He may be commanded to do anything 
that is in his power to the relief of the above. 


* The ‘‘ prisoners” mentioned in this letter were Burgoyne’s troops captured at Saratoga, 
in 1777. They were not ‘‘prisoners” but were detained by Congress, in violation of the 
capitulation. 

¢ Or ‘‘ Norrice,” of Pennsylvania. He was tried in 1778 on a charge of supplying the Royal 
army with provisions, and found guilty. He was sentenced to confinement with hard labor for one 
month, and to pay £50 for the use of the sick in the Whig camp.—J/. Sadine, 121. 

¢ Col. Beverly Robinson. 
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Intelligence from Gould.* 


2nd July, 178t. 


Sir 

Ihave had a long conference this day with D ;+ he is in the greatest want 
to know the situation and strength of the different posts at Kingsbridge, Fort Wash- 
ington and its vicinity. He wants to know whether the bridges are in good repair 
or not and how many cannon are in the works that command the bridge. Likewise 
the number of cannon in the fort at Brooklyn. The number of ships of force in 
the harbour, and their names. The several guards and patrols at Kingsbridge. He 
is packing up his baggage to day, and is going to march tomorrow, I believe 
towards Tappaan. He would not tell me where.t 


Letter from ——— to 
Col: James DeLancey 
Morrisannia, 3° July 1781 


My business from home was on purpose to acquaint you, with the Rebel schemes, 
that -will shortly be put in execution. The French fleet is to move from Rhode 
Island to Sandy Hook; and the Rebels are collecting all the shipping together, 
whaleboats and flatboats to [come] down the East River with a view of landing on 
Morrisania Point, and from thence to Haerlem. The Connecticut Militia is to 
land on the East end of Long Island, and to march down the Island, and at the 
same time the body from the Whiteplains is to march down upon these lines The 
movement depends entirely upon the French fleet ; and yesterday an express went 
from the French Admiral to the French Duke at Whiteplains. You may depend 
upon [it] the Frenche’s baggage has been these three days steady in coming to them 
in abundance. We have various accounts about the numbers at Whiteplains, but 
the most I have heard is 12000. 

This day Waterbury was to move to Byram but had not when I came from home. 
I have nothing more material to add, but have the honor, &c.§ 


* The same ‘‘ Gould,” the New Jersey informer, who gave the account of the mutiny of the 
New Jersey line mentioned in the first entry of this ‘‘ Private Intelligence,” of 2oth January, 1781. 
(Vol. X. Mag. Am. Hist., p. 331.) 

+ Col. Elias Dayton, of N. J. 

t This statement by ‘‘ Gould” of his interview with Col. Dayton, shows how detailed and 
minute were the directions for intelligence given by Washington to that officer, prior to the projected 
surprise, of Col. James De Lancey’s corps at Morrisania, and of the forts on Manhattan Island. Day- 
ton’s march, for which he was “‘ packing up his baggage,” was to the North River, to support 
Washington’s movement if it succeeded. 

§ The first part of this letter gives probably the current story of the day in the writer’s neigh- 
borhood. But the last clause, about Waterbury, was important in its result. Waterbury was 
posted at Horseneck, just east of Byram River, with about 200 men. Washington, on 30 June, 
ordered him, on receipt of his letter of that date, to march his force “‘ to form a junction without fail 
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From Cap' Beckwith. 3° July 1781. 










Ezek! Yeomans informs me, that he came from the Bergen shore this afternoon ; 
he was told by people upon whom he can depend, that yesterday an officer came | 
from East side of Hudson’s River, and landed at Kloster-dock. They told him at ) 
} 
i 







first that he was a General, but upon more particular enquiry he found he was only 





a Colonel, but could not learn his name. This officer viewed the ground about the 





Liberty pole : he had a party of Dragoons with him. The inhabitants gave out, | 
that the chief object was to scour the country in order to secure the grain and 
Hi 







forage * 











with Colonel Sheldon, at Clapp’s on King Street, on the 2d July, by sunset,” with four days’ 
cooked provisions and without baggage ; and to keep the proposed movement ‘‘a profound secret 
from every officer under your command.” (V///. Sparks, 88.) The next day, July Ist, he wrote 
him that he would be joined at Clapp’s by the Duke de Lauzun and his Legion, and to put himself 
under that officer’s command. (V///. Sparks, 92.) 

As the writer of this letter to Col. De Lancey evidently knew of Waterbury’s projected move- 
ment before he had begun it, and ‘‘ came from home ” to inform of it, the ‘ profound secret” was evi- 
dently not very well kept. As ‘it is only about 20 miles from Iorseneck to Morrisania, where De 
Lancy was posted, and he, after receiving this letter, had time enough to send it to Clinton’s head- 
quarters in New York, in season to be entered in this Private Intelligence on the 3d of July, it is 
clear that Col. De Lancey had prior notice of the movement on the night of the 2d of 
July, in ample time to make the attempted surprise the failure that it was. This letter, though 
not dated, was evidently written the 1st of July, and must have been received by Col. De 
Lancey either the same day orthe next—the 2d. 

* The officer here referred to was really General Lincoln, and the reconnoisance described de- 
cided him not to make the attempt on the forts on New York Island. 

This movement, the very first in which the American and French armies acted together, and 
which was unsuccessful, is thus describe¢ by Washington himself in his “‘Journal:” (A/ag. Am. 
Hist., Vol. VI., 117-118.) 

‘¢ June 28th.—Having determined to surprize the Enemy's Posts at the No. end of Yk. Island, 
if the prospt. of success continued favourable, & having fixed upon the Night of the 24 July 
for the purpose—and having combined with it an attempt to cut off De Lancey’s and other light 
Corps, without Kingsbridge, and fixed on Gen! Lincoln to command the first detachment, and the 
Duke de Lauzun the 2d, every thing was put in train for it, and the Count De Rochambeau re- 
quested to file off from Ridgebury to Bedford, and hasten his mar[ch]—while the Duke de Lauzun 
was todo the same & to assemble his command (which was to consist of abt. 3 or 400 Cunnecti- 
cut State Troops under the command of Gen! Waterbury—abt. 100 York Troops under Captn. 
Sacket—Sheldon’s Legion of 200, and his own proper Corps)—Gen! Lincoln’s command was to 
consist of Scammell’s light Troops and other detachments to the amount of 800 Rank and file 
properly officered—1s50 Watermen—and 60 Artillerists. * * * * 

July 2"*—Gen' Lincolns detachment embarked last night after dark at or near Teller’s 
Point ; and as his operations were to be the movement of two nights, he was desired to repair to 
Fort Lee this day and reconnoitre the enemy’s works, Position, and strength as well as he possibly 
could, & take his ultimate determination from appearances—that is—to attempt the surprize if the 
prospect was favourable—or to relinquish it if it was not, and in the latter case to land above the 
mouth of Spiken devil & cover the Duke in his operation on De Lancey’s Corps. 

At three o’clock this morning I commenced my march with the Continental Army in order to 
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Extract from a letter from Cap: Marquard 3° July, 178. 


“ There is a deserter at Morrisania who will be sent to Head quarters tomorrow. 
He says he saw Gen! Washington himself this day, and that he was about 3000 
strong, 800 French were with him. Col: De Lancey has not been able to get any 


cover the detached Troops—and improve any advantages that might be gained by them—made a 
small halt at the New bridge over the Croton abt. 9 miles from Peekskill—another at the church by 
Tarry Town till Dusk (g miles more) and compleated the remaining part of the mar[ch] in the night 
—arriving at Valentine’s Hill (at Mile Square) about sunrise. 

Our Baggage & Tents were left standing at Peekskill. 

July 34—The length of Duke Lauzun’s march & the fatigue of his Corps prevented his coming 
to the point of action at the hour appointed. 

In the mean time Gen! Lincoln’s Party who were ordered to prevent the retreat of De Lancey’s 
Corps by the way of Kg’s Bridge & prevent succour by that route were attacked by the Yagers and 
others—but on the march of the Army from Valentine’s Hill returned to the Island.—Being disap- 
pointed in both objects from the causes mentioned I did not care to fatigue the Troops any more 
but suffered them to remain on their arms while I spent good part of the day in reconnoitering the 
Enemy’s Works. In the afternoon we retired to Valentine’s Hill & lay upon our arms—Duke 
Lauzun and Waterbury lay on the East side of the Brunx river on the East Chester road. Our loss in 
this day’s skirmishing was as follows—viz. ;—[the firures are not given, unfilled blanks being lefi by 
Washington. Capt. Marquard’s letter of 4th July, which succeeds, said, ‘* Two officerssand 17 rzbels 
have been buried near Fort Independence and two more have been found dead this morning. Sour 
prisoners badly wounded are sent this morning to New York.” 

July 4—Marched and took a position a little to the left of Dobbs ferry & marked a Camp 
for the French Army upon our left: —Duke Lauzun marched to the Whitepl" & Waterbury to 
Horseneck.” 

The diary of Du Bourg, Rochambeau’s Aid, under July 2,-5, says, ‘‘ Messieurs de Fersen and 
de Vauban, to whom M. de Rochambeau had given permission to follow the Legion, returned ; 
they told us that De Lancey's corps, which they had expected to surprise at Morrisania, was at 
Williamsbridge, and informed of our approach, for at the moment they appeared, they saw about 
three thousand English debouch in several columns, which compelled them to re-cross a stream, 
and fall into line of battle behind General Lincoln, who was in charge of another expedition, which 
was not successful, losing four men killed, and fifteen or sixteen wounded. The Legion fired a 
few shots, but there was no one killed or wounded.” JV. Mag. Am. Hist., 296. 

In his report to the President of Congress, of 6 July, from Dobbs’ Ferry, Washington says: 
“Gen! Lincoln with a detachment of 800 men, fell down the North River in boats, landed near 
Phillips’s House before daylight on the morning of the 34, and took possession of the ground on 
this side Haerlem River, near where Fort Independence stood. This movement was principally in- 
tended to support an enterprise, which I had projected against a corps of refugees under the com- 
mand of Colonel De Lancey at Morrisania, and other light Troops without the bridge, and which 
was to have been executed by the Duke de Lauzun with his own Legion, Col. Sheldon’s regiment, 
and a detachment of State Troops from Connecticut under the command of Brigadier General 
Waterbury. The Duke, notwithstanding the heat of the day of the 24, marched from Ridgebury 
in Connecticut, and reached East Chester very early the next morning ; but on his arrival there 
finding by the firing that General Lincoln had been attacked and the alarm given, he desisted from 
a further prosecution of his plan (which could only have been executed to any effect by surprise) and 
marched to the General’s support, who continued skirmishing with the enemy and endeavouring to 
draw them so far into the country that the Duke might turn their right and cut them off from their 
work on the east side of Haerlem River, and also prevent their repassing that river in boats. Gen- 
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intelligence of them. There is only a report that they were encamped at, or near 
Valentine’s Hill.” 


From Cap’ Marquard 4" July, 1781. 


I directed one Hunt from East Chester to wait on you. I hope he has com- 
plied with my directions. 

Another patrol of the Jagers* returned just now. The Country people told 
them that the rebels marched from Valentines hill to White Plains, and that French- 


men had been with them. 

Mr. Cortlandt said that Generals Washington and Parsons came to his house ;+ 
the former did not go in, but went back; and that those that came down towards 
Kingsbridge had been 1,800 strong. They have driven almost all the cattle and 


horses off. 

Two Officers and 17 rebels have been buried near Fort Independence, and two 
more have Been found dead this morning. Four prisoners, badly wounded, are sent 
this morning to New York. : 

P. S.—Cap! Ogden, late of Emmerick’s Corps, was here this moment; he was 
kept a prisoner all night at Washington’s headquarters, which was at Valentine’s hill, 
at Tho’ Valentines. He estimates those he saw at 4,000 men. They marched this 
morning early towards the White Plains. The boats in which the Rebel: Detachmt 
came down, went up the North River yesterday morning about 4 o’clock. Ogden 
saw no French but a few horse. 


eral Parsons had possessed the heights immediately commanding Kingsbridge, and could have pre- 
vented their escape by that passage. Every endeavour of this kind proved fruitless ; for I found 
on going down myself to reconnoitre their situation, that all their force except very small parties of 
observation, had returned to York Island.”—VJ//. Sparks, 97. 

* These were of Col. de Wurmb’s Regiment of Yagers, which had shortly before been ordered 
from Queen’s County, Long Island, to Kingsbridge. 

+ ‘Mr. Cortlandt” was Mr. Augustus van Cortlandt, of Cortlandt House, Little or Lower Yonkers, 
which is about a mile and a half north of Kingsbridge. He was for many years before, and at the 
outbreak of the Revolution, Clerk of the City of New York. On April 1st, 1781, his elder brother 
James van Cortlandt died without issue, and he succeeded to the great Yonkers estate of the family, 
where he lived till his death on the 20th December, 1823, at the great age of 96 years. Both were 
sons of Frederick van Cortlandt of Yonkers, and his wife Francina Jay, 3d daughter of Augustus 
Jay (the first of the Jays in America) and his wife Anna Maria Bayard, daughter of Balthazar Bayard, 
whose mother was a sister of Gov. Stuyvesant. Both brothers married sisters, daughters of Corne- 
lius Cuyler, of Albany, but neither lady left issue; Augustus’s wife died in.1761, and in 1763 he 
married, secondly, Catherine Barclay, daughter of the Rev. Thomas Barclay, of Albany. Cortlandt 
House, erected in 1748, is still standing, and, with the estate, is the property and residence, of his 
great grandson, the present Mr. Augustus van Cortlandt. This year nearly the whole estate has 
been selected by commissioners for one of the great parks of the City of New York, within which 
it now lies. 

t ‘‘ Capt. Ogden” was Benjamin Ogden of Westchester County, a captain in Col. Andreas Em- 
merick’s Regiment of Chasseurs. Emmerick’s corps had been sent on July ist, to ‘ Phillipse’s 
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Information given by Col. Hunt, 4 July, 1781. 


Colonel Hunt came from Kingsbridge this morning, and informs that about 
daybreak yesterday morning, as he lay concealed on the ground behind his garden 
at Hunt’s hill, he saw about 400 Cavalry passing towards Williamsbridge ; that about 
a q™ of an hour after sunrise he saw some French troops, about 500, marching the 
same road ; a few Rebel troops were with them. He knew them to be French by 
their white Clothes, and language. They had no coatson. On Valentine’s hill that 
morning he saw about 1000 Rebel troops, and on the West side of Brunx he saw, 
he thinks, about 400. They were posted last night on Valentine’s hill, and about 
Hunt’s bridge and Brunx River bridge.* About 7 this morning he saw them on 
their march back, by the same road they advanced. Some Rebel Officers were at 
his house last night, and told his wife they came down with an intention to attack 
the lines ; that they were only going back as far as Ward’s house,t but would return 
soon with the French and attack the lines. 

Some people told him they heard Washington say he only came to reconnoitre. 
Some who saw the troops told him they believed there were about 5,000 down. 

He spoke to a Rebel soldier who was wounded, who told him they had only 3 
or 4000 down. 

Washington, Lincoln, Parsons, Waterbury, and the French General{ were with 
the troops.§ 


Information from Cap‘ Sullivan 4 July, 1781. 


He arrived at Philadelphia the 12" June, waited upon his brother, General Sul- 
livan, and delivered a letter to him from Cap‘ Holland; after reading it several times 
the General told him it was very well, but would not descend into particulars, as 
his coming to Philadelphia twice might give suspitions, || and as soon as he had an 
answer from New Hampshire, he would inform him of everything in his power. 


House,” now the Yonkers City Hall, with a foraging party. The next day they were. recalled and 
on their way back in the fight with Lincoln, Ogden was taken prisoner. He went to Nova Scotia 
after the war, became a justice of the Court of Common Pleas, and died at Antigonish, N. S., ia 
1835.—II. Sadine, 127. 

* Williamsbridge. 

+ In the upper part of Eastchester. 

t ‘‘The French General” means the Duke de Lauzun, who was a colonel, ard the only French 
commanding officer engaged in this operation. 

§ The ‘‘ Hunt” mentioned in the preceding letter, and who gave the information, was the 
Colonel Hunt. of Hunt’s Hill near Huntsbridge, Westchester County, on the Bronx River, about 
three miles north of Williamsbridge. He was of the family of the Hunts of Hunt’s Point on 
the Sound. 

| So in the MS. 

| This refers to Captain Daniel Sullivan’s former visit to his brother, Gen. John Sullivan, de- 
tailed in the affidavit of the former entered before in this secret intelligence on the 17th May, 1781. 
That visit was made in the first week of May, 1781; Daniel Sullivan leaving, on his return to New 
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That Cap‘ Holland might assure the person which he mentioned in his letter to him, 
in whose full confidence he was, that he would do everything in his power to serve 
him.* ; 

Capt! Sullivan asked his brother, if M® Holland’s visit would be limited to any 
certain time ; he said he had not the least doubt she might stay as long as she 
pleased ; that Captain Holland would follow her in less than six months, and that 
the purchasers of Holland’s property had thrown their money away.t That it 
was his opinion that unless the French make very great exertions in America 
this summer, the Congress will be torn to pieces and the people would return to 
their allegiance ; that the Congress was at present in great Confusion, and that he 
was determined to take care of himself.{ Cap! Sullivan further says that’in every 
part of Philadelphia the people were swearing they would pull the Congress house 


down.§ 
(Signed) 
Dan" Sullivan 


New York, 4" July, 1781. 


York, on the 7th of that month. On this visit, with a second letter, he arrived in Philadelphia on the 
12th of June, some five weeks later, according to this affidavit, and as it was not entered in this 
“ Private Intelligence” till July 4th, 1781, he apparently stayed there some time on this occasion. 

* The ‘‘ person” mentioned in Holland’s letter, and referred to by General Sullivan, was evi- 
dently either Sir Henry Clinton or Major Oliver de Lancey, the Adjutant-General, most probably 
the former. 

+ The mention in this affidavit of Holland’s wife and property and the expected ‘‘answer” from 
New Hampshire, shows that Gen. Sullivan was in correspondence with parties there, in relation 
to Holland and his private affairs,—a result probably of an old friendship between them as brother 
New Hampshire men, 

t Nothing could show more conclusively the threatened collapse of the American cause in the 
spring and early summer of 1781, from which it was only saved by French aid than this private 
opinion of so prominent and active a member cf the Continental Congress as General John Sul- 
livan. 

§ Daniel Sullivan, who gives this account from his brother the general, of the then wretched 
condition of the Continental Congress and its unpopularity with the people of Philadelphia, arrived 
there, he tells us, on the 12h of June, 1781. Four days later, on the 16¢h of June, 1781, Presi- 
dent Reed wrote a long, private, confidential letter to General Greene, in which he refers to the 
Congress and the general condition of affairs, from which the following are extracts. The com- 
parison of these two perfectly contemporaneous accounts by Reed and General Sullivan is very 
curious : 

‘*To write confidentially and on interesting particulars has become so hazardous, that I could 
not think of it unless some such opportunity as the present offered. * * * We have had in, 
this quarter the most remarkable disclosures of private correspondence that could be imagined ; 
four mails have been carried into New York this winter and spring, and Rivington retails out the 
letters weekly. Much public dissatisfaction and private enmity has ensued, as you will suppose. My 
situation you will know, does not admit of my running any risks of adding to the number of my public 
or personal enemies ; and this, I assure you, has been the only reason of my silence. * * #” You 
will naturally wish to have some estimate from me of our manners and principles, and a view of 
our situation as ruled and rulers—the former necessarily precedes the latter ; and indeed, my dear 
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Then Capt! Daniel Sullivan personally appeared, and made Solemn oath to 
the truth of this Information by him Signed, 


Before [me] 
Stephen Holland 
Cap: P. W. A. V.* 


From Cap: Beckwith, 5 July, 1781. 


Justice Palding, and Sears Crane, came from Bergen point this morning. 
They left Newark yesterday Morning at 11 o'clock. 

They report that the Jersey brigade are to march this morning from Pompton 
and Chatham, to join Gen' Washington. They are supposed to be about 500. 
They cannot tell where they are to cross the North River. 

They were told by a person at Newark, that a French frigate had received a 
number of Pilots on board at Newport, and had put to sea, 


General, I am sorry to be obliged by the all powerful voice of indisputable facts to acknowledge 
that.the Independence of the country seeming to be pretty well established, a passion, and a 
raging one, too, for gain has evidently taken the place of those considerations which were formerly 
deemed so honourable and so necessary. * * * The auri sacra fames has taken universal pos- 
session, and our Legislature seduced from their duty by the vile popularity which every great and good 
mind must despise, dare not attempt any thing vigorous, and where authority ought to supply the 
.place of enthusiasm, and support private virtue, we behold it dwindled to a shadow. Congress is not 
supported by the people, not, as our Tories flatter themselves, that the cause is less revered, or 
their persons respected, but because dire necessity has compelled them so often to promise without 
the means of performance, and that they have so little at their disposal. Their officers are badly 
paid, their contracts unperformed, and every man of independent spirit flies from their service as 
from a thankless bondage. * * * The present Congress though not composed of the greatest 
men of the country is much less contaminated with party than most of their predecessors, and I 
verily believe if the baneful influence of New York, that hot bed of calumny and seditious inter- 
ference with the business and characters of others, could be suppressed [the members from New York 
at this time were James Duane, William Floyd, Ezra L’Hommedieu, Alexander McDougall and 
John Morin Scott], Congress would soon rise into more dignity and consequence ; but they have sown 
the seeds of eternal discord between the Southern and the Northern States, and those characters of 
the Middle who could not be brought to think that every vice and wickedness that can disgrace a 
people were the characteristics of the New England States. General Washington complains of us 
all. Engrossed by military concerns he has not time or opportunity to know the real state of the 
country, or the difficulties which environ men in civil life. He will always deservedly possess great 
splendour of character, but I am of opinion it has seen its meridian, and it is not improbable he 

é may one day, as we now, have reason to complain of ingratitude and unkind returns of essential 
and disinterested services.” II. Reed's Life of Reed, 353-6-7. 

* <©P W.A,V.” These initials stand for ‘‘ Prince of Wales’ American Volunteers,” a regi- 
ment of loyal Americans, of which Montfort Browne was the colonel, and in which it seems, 
Stephen Holland had a captaincy. Montfort Browne, a half-pay officer, was, in 1764, appointed 
Lt.-Governor of East Florida, and on 5th Feb., 1774, was made Governor of the Bahama Islands. 
His post was in the island of New Providence, at Nassau. On March 3d, 1776, the town and is- 
land were captured, with slight resistance, by Capt. Esek Hopkins, with the first fleet fitted out by 
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From Cap' Beckwith. 5” July, 1781. 


Mr Chamier* who gave some intelligence yesterday of the state of affairs to 
the Eastward, adds to his information of yesterday having got into Conversation 
with an Inhabitant near New London. The conversation turned upon the intended 
attack against New York; this gentleman who is of a Communicate turn, being 
asked how they proposed to Carry on their operations for want of boats, he re- 
plied, that a great number were Collected up the Connecticut River, and suffi- 
cient to answer their purposes, 


From Cap: Marquard to Maj’ DeLancey. 


Morris’s house, 6 July 1781. 4 past 3. P. M. 
Sir 
Lieu! Col. Wurmbt has received information, that the Enemy’s Army was in 
motion ; whether back, or forwards, he dont know. When the Rebels left Peeks- 
kill, they left their tents pitched, under a Camp Guard; whether they have fol- 


lowed the army, or not he could not learn. 
Iam &c 
Marquard. 


Capt. Marquard to Maj” DeLancey. Morris house. 6” July 178i. 12 at noon 
Sir 
Contrary to Col. DeLancey’s expectation, every thing has remained quiet here 
last night. 
Lt. Totten,{ with a party of Refugee Rangers lay last night beyond Stephen 
Ward’s,§ but discovered nothing. 


Congress, in violation of his instructions, for which he was censured by Congress, and Gov. Browne, 
two inferior officials, and seventy men taken prisoners. Browne was exchanged on Oct. 8th, 1776, 
for Lord Stirling, taken at the battle of Brooklyn, and on 30th Aug., 1777, was appointed by Sir 
Wm. Howe as Brigadier-General in the Provincial establishment, in addition to the colonelcy of 
the above-named regiment, which he had obfained before. | Beatson’s Political Index, 3d ed., 455; 
ITI. Sparks, 352, 3¢ note ; II. Ford’s Archives, p. 42. 

* Daniel Chamier of Maryland, a refugee, who in 1776 was appointed by Sir William Howe 
‘*Commiésary of Stores and Provisions ” in New York. See Jones’s Hist, 109 for his extortions. 

+ Commander of the Yager Regiment, stationed at this time at Kingsbridge. 

¢ Of the Totten family, who lived near Pine’s Bridge, south of the Croton River, He wasa 
lieutenant in De Lancey’s corps. 

§ ‘Stephen Ward’s ” was ‘‘ Ward’s house,” before mentioned, in the town of Eastchester, 
seven miles south of Whiteplains, a well known position, and the scene of the surprise of Capt. 
Saml. Delavan’s Continental Guard in the spring of 1776, by Captain Archibald Campbell. ‘‘ After 
an offer of surrender had been made by the Americans, a shot was fired from one of the windows 
(by Lieut. Baddock), which unfortunately killed Captain Campbell. The British, seeing their com- 
mander fall, instantly fired the house, and no resistance being made, revenged his death by killing 
upwards of twenty on the stairs and in the adjoining rooms, a few effected their escape by jumping 
out of the back windows.” J/. Bolton’s Hist. Westchester, 2d ed., p. 253. 
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By a man who came in yesterday from the Whiteplains I am informed that 
Washington’s quarters is at Jos: Appleby’s, on the Saw Mill River road, about 2} 
miles from Hammond’s. His troops lay from the Saw Mill River to the Plains. 
The French headquarters was at Sam! Purdey’s, ? of a mile North of the Court 
house at the Whiteplains : and that the French are encamped on Gallows hill.* 

The French and Sheldon’s horsé, are no longer at Tuckey-hoe,t but near to the 
Main Army. This report is Confirmed by a Man sent out by Col: Wurmb: and a 
Woman who came to Morrisania this morning from the lower part of the Plainsf{ 
tells the same story. 

The Enemy’s patroles come down to Phillips’s ; yesterday afternoon about 100 
Foot and 40 of Sheldon’s Drag? were seen there. There is no fixed post at 
Phillips’s.§ No positive account of their strength ; the general computation is 6 
to 7000 ; some say .10,000. 

Several people are gone out for intelligence ; I am in hopes to receive some- 
thing authentic about their situation, Artillery, Provisions, &c. 

It is said amongst the country people that Washington only intended to bring 
off all the grain and forage. 

I am &c. 
Marquard. 


Extract of a letter from S. W. to D. C.\| dated Phil® 27 June. 1781 


You ask, “Will the late money not damn your paper money”? Yes, It is 
truly damned, and out of the power of Congress, or any other body of men in 
America ever to give credit to any kind of paper again while the War lasts. You 


* The two days, July 5th and July 6th, covered by this letter, were occupied by Washington 
in effecting the junction with Rochambeau’s army, which explains the quietness Col. De Lancey 
did sot expect. Washington’s entries in his private journal (VI. Mag. Am. Hist., 119) are in 
these words : 

‘¢ July 5th.—Visited the French Army which has arrived at North Castle. 

‘* July 6th.—The French Army formed the junction with the American on the Grounds 
marked out [Jy Washington himself on the day before, the 4th of July]. The Legion of Lau- 
zun took a position advanced of the Plains on Chittenden’s Hill [Chatterton’s Hill] west of the 
River Brounx.—This day also the Minister of France (Zuzerne) arrived in camp from 
Philadelphia.” 

The above letter gives what Washington does not mention, the very houses, and their situa- 
tions, and their owners’ names, occupied by himself and Rochambeau, respectively, as their head- 
quarters at the time of that most interesting and important event, the junction of their armies. 

+ Tuckahoe, a small hamlet about six miles south of Whiteplains. 

¢ The short designation of Whiteplains, still in common use. 

§ Philipse Manor House, now the City Hall of the city of Yonkers. 

] ‘‘ D.C.,” to whom this letter is addressed, was Daniel Coxe, of New Jersey. Two former letters 
to him from the same ‘‘S. W.” are the entries of 11th February and 22d of May, preceding, in 
this Private Intelligence. ‘The italics in this letter are underscored in the MS. There is no clueto 
the identity of ‘*S. W.” 
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further ask, “If so, what can you possibly do, or what expedient adopt in its 
place ’”’? 

This question is a most extensive one, and would. employ a quire of paper 
to give one quarter of the reasons which our High Mightinesses* offer upon 
this occasion. They affect to make light of the matter, tho’ at the same time 
the question is a most serious one to them. The Assemblies of Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
the Delaware State, and,Maryland, are all sitting upon the important subject. I 
expect they will generally repeal all tender laws, levy their taxes in hard money, 
and take off all restrictions on trade; except to what they call the Common En- 
emy. You ask, “ Where is all the hard money to come from to pay the taxes in 
case ordered to be collected in specie?” We answer you with saying, you have 
been so very obliging for a considerable time past, as to leave our ports so open, as 
to admit of at least $* of our provision trade to go clear. By this means we have 
had in return for our flour, 7 think I may venture to say with safety, near half a 
million of Dollars ; and as we hope and believe that you will continue to indulge us, 
we are about to take off all incumbrances on trade, and we expect the French and 
Spaniards, will not only give us their money for the support of their West India 
Islands, but for provisions for the use of their Fleets and Armies. You will 
perhaps ask, where all these provisions are to come from? There never was so 
great an appearance of crops ‘since the settlement of North America, as is at 
present all over the Middle Colonies. I have been very lately thro’ great part 
of the Peninsula,t as well as over a great deal of Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
and in the whole course of my ride I did not see a single field that was not 
uncommonly fine. These advantages we expect, will afford us ways and means to 
keep up the flame until the European Powers are so well convinced of the neces- 
_ sity of establishing our independence, as to induce them to interpose, and do it. 

The trade (which is now confined to the Delaware, and seems to be all on 
which we build our hopes to enable us to pay these Enormous taxes) I should 
imagine would be easily interrupted and prevented, by cruizing against such of it 
as was intended to be sent to supply your Enemies, as well as by encouraging as 
much as possible the sending it to your port &c. This would be not only getting 
supplies for your army much cheaper than you do from Europe, but would be 
bringing over to your party and interest thousands of people who are now busy 
against you. I could engage Members of Congress in the trade, provided it was 
properly gone into. Quere? whether or not, a political project of this sort, does 
not deserve consideration. Give me if you please your opinion on the subject. I 
am sure you may contract for any quantity you please, and pay for it with Con- 
vention bills.¢ 

N. B. Received 6™ July, 1781. 


* The Continental Congress. 
+ Between the Delaware and Chesapeake Bays. 
¢ This accords with former information in this Private Intelligence, It is not improbable that 
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The Original sent this date to Commodore Affleck, to be sent to Admiral 
Graves.* 


Intelligence by J-—— S—— M—— 6” July 1781. 


A few days ago I received information by ohe that acts as an Aid to Col: 
D——+t'that they were to march on Thursday morning towards Kings ferry, (but) I 
thought it might be premature. They have marched. He told me that Col D 
believed that General W expected a French fleet to act in conjunction to at- 
tack W. J. 

From F 
favoured by J. T. J. July 6. 1781. 


some ‘‘ Members of Congress” were really engaged sud rosa in this sort of trade. The ‘‘ Con- 
vention bills,” were those allowed by Congress to be drawn for supplies for the ‘* Convention 
Troops,” as Burgoyne’s captured forces were termed, and proved an easy and safe means of 
payment. 

* Then in command of the British Fleet in American waters. 

+ Col. Elias Dayton. 





TWO UNPUBLISHED LAFAYETTE LETTERS 


CONTRIBUTED BY Mr. Henry E. PIERREPONT. 
The Marquis de Lafayette to William Constable Esq. of New York. 


Paris May 13" 1785. 
My dear friend 

I have been honoured with your letter of New York March the 18th, for which 
I return my best thanks. The information it contained gave me a great pleasure, 
because I am always happy to hear that you are well, that you often think of your 
absent friend, and because you are pleased to enter into particulars of your political 
and mercantile proceedings, both of which are very interesting to the future con- 
sequence and wealth of the United States. The more I live on this side of the 
Atlantic, the more I see the necessity to invest Congress with powers to regulate 
trade. Gen! Knox’s appointment to the War Department is a very good measure, 
If his plans are not cramped, 'I am sure they will be very useful. The conduct of 
England respecting America is very strange. I think that either a temporary pro- 
hibition of their commerce, or our open attack against them in Canada may bring 
them to. But I would prefer the former, as a more moderate measure, altho in 
the latter, whenever it happens, and it will be the case before ten years, I will be 
very happy to be concerned. Let the Confederation be strengthened, a proper 
guard be appointed for the frontiers, a good plan of militia adopted, political and 
mercantile views to be federal and the five per 100 impost be generally fully 
adopted, and then I don’t care for the snarls or attacks of any power in Europe. 

I think with you, my dear Constable, that upon a proper experience of the 
matter, Gallo American trade will flourish, The West India arrét has excited 
your clamour, and yet it is short of what we had wished for. Among the reasons 
given by French commercials, I remark this, that the British who restrain and con- 
tradict, run away with the trade of America, and that the complaisance of France 
does not American Vessels going to England. 

Marechal Casmei, the Naval minister, has been prevailed upon to make essays 
of the Northern and Southern timbers of America. He has in consequence sent 
to New England, and to the Southern States. I had applied for him to give me 
two orders for two cargoes of Maine timber, one of which directed to you, but he 
answers he will defer doing so until he has got the returns and the samples he has 
sent for. I have left the name of your house with him, and I hope when he sends 
orders for cargoes, it will be to you. In the mean while I beg you will forward me 


some particular proposals. The minister has also promised he would send for 
Vou. XI.—No. 6.—36 
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some American Hemp, in order to encourage that cultivation, the benefits of 
which we now give to Russia. 

As I think the greatest service we can now render to America with respect to 
her trade, is to induce this country to favor American importations, I have been 
very desirous to obtain an exemption of duties on whale oil, but find it the more 
impossible, as this government is now endeavoring to set up its fisheries again, and 
is fitting out vessels to that purpose. In consequence of this I took a round about 
way, and made a bargain to be proposed to the American merchants, which I think 
to be advantageous, and which I requested M'. Adams to communicate particularly 
to you, in case you find it profitable to enter into the Society. 

I am going through Rochelle, a place that was much concerned with the Indian 
trade. I wish to encourage them*to set it up again, and form Societies in New 
York. If they choose to do so, I will write to you by the next packet. A propos 
of indians, there is a young man of the Oneida tribe whom I wanted to have with 
me, and who now is about Niagara. As he was willing to come the only difficulty 
is to find him out, and to send him to me. Chief Louis of the indians, who lives 
at Oneida Castle, knows everything about it. The only thing would be to send an 
express to him and diffray the expenses which will be and indeed some man 
or other ought to accompany him to the Havre, where the packets are now to arrive. 

The Havre being near Paris, I would be obliged to you to send by them several 
articles, mostly like these, cranberries, butter, cod fish, cider which you may apply 
for to M*. Breck, and soon. It is pleasing to me to have in Paris those things 
which I have seen in America, and those little enjoyments can only be felt by 
those who have lived at a great distance from a beloved country—to others they 
must seem whimsical. You must also let me know to whom I must direct my bills, | 
or simply draw on me when we have an account to settle. 

We have long been negociating, and I dont think there will be any war this 
year. Bavaria and the Ottoman Empire are two bones of Contention. But as 
France is very desirous to avoid a quarrel, and as on the other hand it may be pro- 
duced by the ambition or the interest of a few individuals throughout Europe, it is 
difficult to form a precise judgment. I will in the course of the Summer visit the 
Imperial andthe . . . . troops. 

The Duke de Choiseul the former prime minister of the late king died a few 
days ago in Paris. 

When you send me to the Havre, I beg you will direct to MZ. Cadrau at the 
Havre who will forward it. 

I beg, my dear friend, you will present my best respects to Mrs. Constable, and 
remember mé most affectionately to my friends—adieu, with every sentiment of 
tender regard, sincere esteem, and enduring attachment, I have the honour to be 

dear Constable 
Yours 
Lafayette. 





TWO UNPUBLISHED LAFAYETTE LETTERS 
The Marquis de Lafayette to Wm. Constable Esq. 


Utrecht 4 November 1799. 
My dear friend 


The inexpressible pleasure I felt in our unexpected meeting has been increased 
by the receipt of your letter from the Hague as the loving attention and Kindness 
of yours to me is highly precious and cordially welcomed. The loan you have 
offered to me by enclosing a bill of £200 Stg. I would have, at any time, grate- 
fully accepted, but find a particular satisfaction to tell you, that, in this moment, 
it proves very seasonable. Receive my best thanks, dear Constable, and may I 
soon present them personally to you. 

I much wish for the speedy arrival of the American Commissioners. It appears 
to me by my intelligences from France, and by some circumstances relative to my- 
self, that the politics of my native country are likely to enter a better channel. 
Should the movement become so favorable as I expect it, we would rejoice in an 
immediate beginning of the negociation, which is to put an end to the unhappy 
position. I would as much as anybody, spern a reconciliation in any degree in- 
consistent with the honor and interest of the United States, but whenever it is 
effected on proper grounds, no body can so heartily enjoy it, as your Gallo- 
American friend. 


With a most lively sense of your constant affection to me, and with an attach- 
ment not less tender and long-lasting, I am my dear Constable 


Yours 


Lafayette. 
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NOTES 


NOTES 


REFORMATION OF NEW JERSEY—£x- 
tract of aletter from Elizabeth Toun, New 
Jersey, March 5, 1785. It will afford 
you I know, some degree of pleasure to 
be informed that there is, both in this 
town and in Newark, a glorious revival 
of religion, which, under God, is greatly 
to be attributed to the indefatigable la- 
bours of that pious servant of Christ, the 
Rev. Mr. Ogden, aided by the worthy 
and judicious Dr. McWhortor. Bigotry, 
that bane to society and religion, dissi- 
pates fast, and the episcopalians and 
non-episcopalians can now worship to- 
gether with that catholic spirit which 
characterises a true Christian. Many 
among us who have led very dissolute 
lives, are now crying out with the pious 
Job, O that I knew where I might find 
him. WHappy era! Blessed transition 
from vice to virtue!—W. Y. Packet, 
March 14, 1785. W. K. 


CHARLES READE—A writer in the Con- 
temporary Review for May, says of Chas. 
Reade: “In his undergraduate days 
the future novelist seems to have been 
rather Byronic. A tall graceful youngster 
with a splendidly-proportioned figure 
and muscles to match, he attracted at- 
tention by his long flowing curls. Ab- 
horring alcohol in every form, as well as 
tobacco, he did not assimilate largely 
with his junior common-room, though 
he was far from unpopular. He read— 
in his own fashion—and at the age of 
twenty-one figured in the third class, and 
was at once elected fellow. His fellow- 
ship rendered him independent, and for 
the best part of twenty years he lived a 
life of incessant action, mostly in the 


open air. Nevertheless, unlike Lord 
Beaconsfield’s fine young English gentle- 
man, he was devoted to books, and in 
effect was storing up material which 
afterwards enabled him to construct sit- 
uations, not only stagey but real. At 
the time the man was very much a Guy 
Livingston. He was a dead shot; he 
knocked Alfred Wynn round the field at 
Liverpooi; he excelled as an archer and 
as a pedestrian; few, if any, could beat 
him in throwing a cast-net, and among 
other accomplishments he reckoned the- 
atrical dancing. Anon he was in Scot- 
land herring-fishing—a rather dangerous 
amusement, for which he entertained a 
passionate preference; anon for the shoot- 
ing at Opsden, delighting the family 
circle by a geniality which he lost in later 
life; anon in the vicinity of Leicester 
Square, where his chambers were alive 
with uncaged squirrels; anon in Paris, 
where he studied to some purpose the 
art of dramatic construction, and, oddly 
enough also, by way of pastime, the ar- 
cana of the violin-trade.” 


“THE HUNTERS OF KENTUCKY ”—A 
writer in the North American Review 
makes the assertion that the famous song 
of “ Tippecanoe and Tyler too,” was to the 
political ass of 1840, what the Mar- 
seillais .s to the French Revolution ; 
that “i. ang Harrison into the Presi- 
dency.” But powerful as was the influ- 
ence of that song, it was not, in my opin- 
ion, any greater than was that of “ Zhe 
Hunters of Kentucky,” in promoting the 
election of General Jackson. Innumerable 
copies of the latter, in hand-bill form, 
were printed and circulated extensively ; 














every Jackson man and boy almost—par- 
ticularly all the Jackson young men— 
committed the words to memory, and it 
was everywhere sung with great anima- 
tion andeclat. As there is still a goodly 
number of persons living who might be 
gratified to see it once more, I venture to 
offer it to the MAGAZINE oF AMERI- 
CAN History. H. K. 


WASHINGTON, May 13, 1884. 


THE HUNTERS OF KENTUCKY. 


Ye gentlemen and ladies fair, 
Who grace this famous city, 
Just listen, if you’ve time to spare, 
While I rehearse a ditty ; 
And for the opportunity 
Conceive yourselves quite lucky, 
For ’tis not often that you see 
A hunter from Kentucky > 
O! Kentucky, 
The hunters of Kentucky. 


We are a hardy free-born race, 
Each man to fear a stranger; 
Whate’er the game, we join the chase, 
Despising toil and danger : 
And if a daring foe annoys, 
Whate’er his strength or force is, 
We'll show him that Kentucky boys 
Are alligators—horses : 
O! Kentucky, 
The hunters of Kentucky. 


I s’pose you’ve read it in the prints, 
‘ How Packenham attempted 
To make Old Hickory Jackson wince, 
But soon his schemes repented ; 
For we, with rifles ready cocked, 
Thought such occasion lucky, 
And soon around the general flocked 
The hunters of Kentucky : 
O ! Kentucky ; 
The hunters of Kentucky. 


I s’pose you’ve heard how New Orleans 
Is famed for wealth and beauty ; 
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There’s gals of every hue, it seems, 
From snowy white to sooty : 
So, Packenham he made his brags 
If he in fight was lucky, 
He’d have their gals and cotton bags, 
In spite of Old Kentucky ; 
O! Kentucky, 
The hunters of Kentucky. 


But Jackson he was wide awake, 
And wasn’t scared at trifles, 
For well he knew what aim we take 
With our Kentucky rifles ; 
So, he led us down to Cypress Swamp, 
The ground was low and mucky ; 
There stood John Bull in martial pomp, 
But here was Old Kentucky : 
O! Kentucky, 
The hunters of Kentucky. 


We raised a bank to hide our breasts, 
Not that we thought of dying, 

But then we always like to rest, 
Unless the game is flying : 

Behind it stood our little force— 
None wished it to be greater, 

For every man was half a horse 
And half an alligator : 

O! Kentucky ; 

The hunters of Kentucky. 


They didn’t let our patience tire 
Before they showed their faces ; 

We didn’t choose to waste our fire, 
But snugly kept our places ; 

And when so near we saw them wink, 
We thought it time to stop ’em, 

It would have done you:good I think, 
To see Kentuckians drop ’em : 

O! Kentucky ; 
‘The hunters of Kentucky. 


They found, at length, ’twas vain to fight, 
When lead was all their booty, 
And so, they wisely took to flight, 
And left us all the beauty. 
And now, if danger e’er annoys, 
Remember what our trade is ; 
Just send for us Kentucky boys, 
And we’ll protect you, ladies : 
O! Kentucky; 
The hunters of Kentucky. 
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QUERIES—REPLIES 


QUERIES 


WILL some reader of the MAGAZINE 
or AMERICAN History give me informa- 
tion concerning the British Ship Huzzar 
wrecked in Hell-gate during the Revo- 
lution? Where may the history of the 
affair be found ? 

N. C. Hustep, M.D. 


Tarrytown, N. Y., AZay 10 


I HAVE seen the inquiry and inter- 
esting replies as to “ Webster Chowder” 
in recent numbers of the Magazine, and 
desire information as to the origin of the 
word “ Chowder”? 

I would also like to inquire who was 


St. Clair Pollock, whose grave is in Riv- 
erside Park, New York (near the drive), 
at about One Hundred and Twenty- 
eighth Street, Hudson River? 

And will some one give me a brief 
sketch of the house “Claremont,” near 
this grave, and oblige. 

A. M. D. 


New York, April 28, 1884 


[The two first Queries of A. M. D. are re- 
ferred to our readers for solution; the brief sketch 
of the house ‘‘Claremont,” requested, will be 
found embodied in an article on Riverside 
Park in the Mavhattan for July, from the pen 
of the editor of this Magazine. —ED1Tor. ] 
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WEBSTER CHOWDER [xi. 360, 458]— 
Since the publication of the May Maga- 
zine the following interesting letter 
appeared in the Boston Budget, con- 
tributed by the Washington correspond- 
ent of that paper. In the reply by 
Montauk [xi. 460] allusion is made 
to Webster’s skill in planking shad, 
and as the communication contains a 
full account of that delightful ac- 
complishment, and also the failure of 
the distinguished statesman in making a 
chowder, it is deemed proper to preserve 
it in connection with the Magazine 
articles on that subject : 

“In ante-bellum days, at this season 
of the year, when there was a long 
session, a party went down the Potomac 
every Saturday on the steamboat Salem 
to eat planked shad. It was chiefly com- 
posed of Senators and Representatives, 
with a few leading officials, some promi- 
nent citizens, and three or four news- 


paper men, who in those days never 


violated the amenities of social life by” 


printing what they heard there. An 
important house in Georgetown would 
send on board the steamer large demi- 
johns filled with the best wines and 
liquors, which almost everybody drank 
without stint. Going down the river 
there was a good deal of card-playing in 
the upper saloon of the boat, with some 
story-telling on the hurricane deck. 
Arriving at the White House fishing 
grounds, some would go on shore, some 
would watch the drawing of the seine 
from the boat, some would take charge 
of the culinary department, and a few 
would remain at the card-tables. The 
oaken planks used were about two.inches 
thick, fourteen inches wide, and two feet 
long. These were scalded and wiped 
dry. A freshly caught shad was then 
taken, scaled, split open down the back, 
cleaned, washed and dried. It was then 
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spread out on a plank and nailed to it 
with iron pump tacks. The plank with 
the fish on it was then stood at an angle 
of forty-five degrees before a hot wood 
fire and baked until it was a rich dark 
brown color, an attendant turning the 
plank every few moments and _ basting 
the fish with a thin mixture of melted 
butter and flour. Meanwhile an ex- 
perienced cook was frying fresh shad- 
roe in a mixture of eggs and cracker 
dust at another fire, where sweet and 
Irish potatoes were being roasted in the 
ashes. On one occasion Mr. Webster, 
who had some codfish sent him in ice on 
a Government steamer from Boston, 
carried them down on a shad-bake, with 
a large kettle, some pork, some ship 
biscuit, some milk and some onions, and 
had a chowder made by a couple of us 
who were from Massachusetts. He 
was very particular in having the pork 
first cut into dice, fried, and then taken 
out with a screen. The melted pork re- 
mained in the kettle, and in it were 
placed successive layers of fish, crackers, 
onions and potatoes until the kettle was 
two-thirds full, when we poured in a 
generous quantity of milk. I regret to 
say that the chowder was slightly burnt 
and was not a success, although Mr. 
Webster persisted in calling it excellent 
and ate several platefuls. The planked 
shad, meanwhile, were served on the 
planks on which they had been cooked, 
each person having a plank and picking 
out what portions he liked best, breaking 
up his roast potato on the warm shad, 
while the roe was also served to those 
who wished for it. After the fish came 
punch and cigars, and then they re- 
embarked and the bows of the steamer 
were turned toward Washington. When 








opposite Alexandria an account was 
taken of the liquor and wine which had 
been drunk, and an assessment was 
levied,which generally amounted to about 
$2 each. I neversaw a person intoxicated 
at one of these shad-bakes, nor heard 
any quarrelling.” 





FIRST PIECE OF ARTILLERY [xi. 360] 
—Extract from the oration of D. T. V. 
Huntoon, at dedication of monument to 
General Richard Gridley, at Canton, 
Mass., May 30, 1877: “It is said that 
America commenced her Revolution 
with but ten pieces of cannon, and to 
the mechanical science and ingenuity 
of Gridley was she indebted for the 
first cannon and mortars ever cast in 
this country. His furnace was for a 
long time employed by Congress under 


his direction casting cannon for the use . 


of the army. In February, 1776, we 
find him at Mashapog Pond with a 
number of men proving some mortars, 
which were afterward placed on Dor- 
chester Heights. He was assisted at 
this time by Capt. Curtis, who like him- 
self was a veteran of the French war. 
One year later, February 14, 1777, 
Congress empowered Robert Treat 
Paine to contract with him for forty- 
eight howitzers, to be sent to Ticon- 
deroga.” 





BEMUS’s HEIGHTS [vii. 226, viii. 577 ]— 
For sale, that very valuable tract of 
land and farm, in the possession of 
Jonathan Bemus, situate at Stillwater, 
about twenty-six miles north of the City 
of Albany, containing two hundred and 
forty-seven acres; it is bounded on 
Hudson’s River, and is fifty-six chains 
in breadth along the said river. This 
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tract and farm is the well-known place 
called Bemus’s Heights. WV. Y. Packet, 
Sept. 5, 1785 W. K. 


SLAVERY IN THE COLONY AND STATE 
OF NEW YORK [xi. 408]—Zaitor of 
Magazine of American History: 1 have 
read with great interest the article 
in your last number on “Slavery in the 
Colony and State of New York.” I 
have in my possession a rather curious 
old document in regard to the subject 
—a bill of sale of a negro woman. I 
send you a copy, thinking it may perhaps 
interest some of your readers. 

W. G. VER PLANCK 

New York, Jay 7, 1884 


[THE Bvt oF SALe.] 


“Know all men by these presents, that 
I, Mary Vought, of the Toun of 
Duanesburgh, do hereby in consider- 
ation of the sum of one hundred dollars, 
money of account of the United States, 
to me paid by James Williams, of the 
same place, grant, bargain and sell to the 
said James my negro woman slave named 
Bett, aged Thirty-seven years and six 
months, To have and to hold the said 
Bett unto the said James Williams as 
fully as the said Mary Vought is author- 
ized by the laws of this State to convey 
her as a slave; also all such right and 
title as the said Mary Vought has by law 
to the service of all or any of the children 
of the said Bett, except a boy named 
Fortune. 

In witness whereof, I have hereto set 
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my hand and seal, this 7th day of March, 
1818. 


Mary Vought. : Seal. : 


presence of the wards 
“to the said James,” in- 


Sealed and delivered in the 
terlined, 


Jno. Vought.” 


PORTRAIT OF THOMAS NELSON, JR. 
[xi. 383]—Since the publication of our 
May Magazine, a letter from R. Chan- 
ning Page, M.D., who has recently 
examined Trumbull’s painting of the 
Signers, in Washington, informs us that 
Nelson’s portrait is missing from that 
group of worthies, and that the artist 
who made the copy for the engraver— 
from which our illustration—was prob- 
ablv misled, and sketched some other 
likeness in the place of the one intended. 
We cannot understand why Trumbull 
should have omitted the portrait of so 
conspicuous a character, and await 
further investigations with much interest. 
Meanwhile, Dr. Page further states that 
there is but one original portrait of 
Thomas Nelson, Jr., the signer, in ex- 
istence (in Gloucester County, Virginia), 
from a photograph of which our portrait 
of him was engraved for the Magazine in 
December, 1883 [x. 457]; thus our 
readers may be assured of possessing an 
approved picture, even though a doubt 
rests upon the correctness of the latter 
presentation. EDITOR. 
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NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY—At 
the monthly meeting, May 6, Dr. George 
H. Moore submitted, on behalf of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, a memoir of the late 
Hon. Augustus Schell, President of the 
Society, an extended and scholarly trib- 
ute of respect for his public services 
and lifelong interest in the Society, to 
which the members present listened with 
the deepest interest. 

The paper of the evening, on “Curious 
Forms of the Ballot,” was read by Ludovic 
Bennet, Esq., in which he contributed 
the result of an exhaustive research into 
the history of election by ballot, tracing 
it from its origin, and describing the va- 
rious forms in use in ancient Athens and 
Rome, the many unique methods em- 
ployed in modern Europe, its introduc- 
tion into Great Britain, and its first adop- 
tion in America in 1634. The paper 
was an extremely valuable addition to 
the history of the subject, and was ren- 
dered particularly entertaining by the 
many amusing anecdotes and bits of 
pleasant irony with which it was happily 
interspersed. 

The death of the venerable Dr. Wil- 
lard Parker on April 25th, was announced 
to the Society, and resolutions, offered 
by Dr. Jared Linsly, were adopted ex- 
pressive of the Society's sense of the 
great loss to it and the community, oc- 
casioned by the decease of its distin- 
guished associate, 

Charles G. Havens, Esq., was elected 
a resident member of the Society. 


NEW ENGLAND HISTORIC, GENEALOGI- 
CAL sOcIETY—A monthly meeting was 
held Wednesday afternoon, May 7, at the 


Society’s house, 18 Somerset Street, the 
president, Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, Ph. 
D., in the chair. Rev. Henry A. Hazen, 
chairman of the committee appointed for 
the purpose at a former meeting, reported 
a resolution on the recent death of Rev. 
Dorus Clarke, D.D., which, after remarks 
by several gentlemen, was unanimously 
adopted. Several valuable gifts to the 
Society followed, of which those of Reu- 
ben Rawson Dodge, of Wilkinsonville, 
the original portraits painted in 1670, of 
Edward Rawson, secreta-y of the Mas- 
sachusetts colony, and his daughter Re- 
becca, whose sad and tragical history 
has been made familiar to us by Whittier 
in his “ Leaves from Margaret Smith’s 
Journal,” were perhaps the most notable. 
Rev. John H. Heywood, of Cambridge, 
then read an interesting paper on “‘ Dan- 
iel Boone and the Genesis of Kentucky,” 
the purpose of which was to show the 
historic significance and value of Boone’s 
life in its connection with the exploration 
and founding of the State. 


THE HUGUENOT SOCIETY OF. AMERICA 
held its first annual meeting in the Hall 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion Building, Aprii 23, 1884, the Presi- 
dent, Hon. John Jay, presiding. The 
organization has since its beginning in- 
creased from twelve to one hundred and 
fifty members. The officers elected for 
the ensuing year were:—President, John 
Jay ; Vice-President for New York, Ed- 
ward F. DeLancy ; Secretary, Rev. A. 
V. Wittmeyer; Treasurer, Morey Hale 
Bartow. Chauncey M. Depew was 
elected Vice-President of the Society on 
Staten Island; Rev. E. De Puy, Vice- 
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President in New Paltz ; Robert G. Win- 
throp, Vice-President in Boston, and 
Charles M. De Puy, Vice-President in 
Pennsylvania. ’ 

The following evening a public meet- 
ing was held in the Reformed Church, 
Fifth Avenue and Twenty-eighth street. 
President John Jay occupied the chair, 
an address of welcome was delivered by 
Rev. Dr. Talbot W. Chambers, and the 
paper of the evening was read by Rev. 
Dr. A. G. Vermilye, entitled “The Min- 
gling of the Huguenots and Dutch in ear- 
ly New York.” Rev. Dr. Vedder, pastor 
of the Huguenot Church of Charleston, 
S. C., spoke of the Huguenots of South 
Carolina. 


THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIE- 
TY assembled in Chickering Hall, New 
York City, on the evening of April 23, 


and listened to a lecture by Gen. James 
Grant Wilson, entitled ‘“ Memorials 
and Footprints of Columbus.” The 
President, Judge Daly, was absent, and 
Col. T. Bailey Myers presided in his 
stead. The lecturer traced the life of Co- 
lumbus previous to his voyage in 1492, 
and described the places in which he 
lived, some of which remain almost un- 
changed, and the various books and rel- 
ics which have been preserved in his 
memory in the cities of Spain. He also 
read the following letter from the Duke 
de Veragua, a lineal descendant of Co- 
lumbus, dated Madrid, April s. 

“The most authentic portrait of Colum- 
bus, in my opinion, is the one recently re- 
stored, which you saw last winter in the 
National Library of Spain. It has been 
engraved by the Royal Historical Society. 
The best statue of the discoverer is the 
one recently erected on the Columbus 
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monument in Madrid, now nearly com- 
pleted. Ido not think any of the histo- 
rians or writers have been successful in 
their efforts to deprive Genoa of the 
honor of being the birthplace of Colum- 
bus, or of taking from Havana the glory 
of possessing his ashes. In regard to 
the fourth centenary of the discovery of 
America, I am positive that the King of 
Spain and his Government purpose com- . 
memorating that event of 1492, ina grand 
and appropriate manner, giving to the 
United States the first place among the 
Nations invited to join in this important 
celebration. Should your Republic de- 
cide on a commemoration to be celebra- 
ted in the great metropolis of the New 
World, it is to be hoped that it will oc- 
cur at a time, and in a manner, that will 
not conflict with the programme of the 
King of Spain. So I trust that your 
definite arrangement will be postponed 
until you are duly acquainted with our 
project.” 


HIsTORICAL SOCIETY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA—At a meeting held at Los 
Angeles, December 6, 1883, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the year 
1884: President, J. J. Warner; Vice- 
Presidents, H. D. Barrows, A. F. Coro- 
nel, J. G. Downey, John Mansfield ; 
Treasurer, J. M. Guinn; Secretary, C. 
N. Wilson; with a General Committee 
of ten members. 

The objects of this Society are “ the 
collection and preservation of all materi- 
al which can have any bearing upon the 
history of the Pacific Coast in general 
and of Southern California in particular; 
also the discussion of historical subjects; 
the reading of such papers and the trial 
of such scientific experiments as shall be 
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determined upon.” It was organized in 
November, 1883, and has a membersh‘p 
of forty-three. 

At a meeting on the 7th of January, 
1884, President Warner delivered an in- 
augural address of great power and ex- 
ceptional excellence, and his words of 
wisdom have been appropriately pre- 
served in a neat little pamphlet of thir- 
teen pages, which might be read with 
profit in many sections of our country. 


THE MARYLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
—At the regular monthly meeting, April 
14, 1884, Mr. Lewis W. Wilhelm, of 
Baltimore, fellow in the Johns Hopkins 
University, read a paper upon “Sir 
George Calvert, Baron of Baltimore,” in 
which he. endeavored to ‘give a more 
connected and detailed biography of 
Lord Baltimore than has been given by 
previous biographers, John P. Kennedy 
and Dr. John G. Morris, since new facts 
have been lately brought to light by ear- 
nest investigators. Mr. Wilhelm identi- 
fies the birthplace of George Calvert as 
the little village of Kiplin, Yorkshire, 
and remarks that it is a curious _histori- 
cal fact that the Winthrops of Massa- 
chusetts, the Penns, the Washingtons 
and the Calverts of Maryland, as well as 
the great body of New England Puri- 
tans, had been residents of Yorkshire. 

The exact date of Calvert’s birth is 
yet uncertain. The probable date is 
1580, though by some writers itis placed 
as late as 1584, the year in which Raleigh 
landed in Virginia. Mr. Wilhelm de- 
scribed Calvert’s career, his education 
at Oxford and his public career. Cal- 
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vert’s political career began in 1597, 
when he accompanied Sir Robert Cecil 
in his splendid embassy to the French 
court, the ambassador’s retinue contain- 
ing not less than two hundred men. 
While Calvert was Secretary of State 
(1619-1625) occurred the beginnings of 
the famous thirty years’ war on the con- 
tinent ; the famous Spanish negotiations 
between Spain and England, looking 
toward the Spanish match, and the be- 
ginnings of that parliamentary struggle 
(1621) which led to such tragical results 
in the reign of King James’s successor, 
Charles I. 


GEORGIA HISTORICAL sociETY—-At 
the monthly meeting at Hodgson Hall, 
May 5, Vice-President General G. M. 
Sorrel presided in the absence of the 
President, General Jackson. The Sec- 
retary was absent and the Librarian, 
Mr. William H. Harden, read the min- 
utes of the last meeting. Gen. C. 
W. Darling, Secretary of the Oneida 
(N. Y.) Historical Society, and Hon. 
John D. Washburne, Secretary of the 
American Antiquarian Society, Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, were elected cor- 
responding members. 

Rev. J. P. Strider, who was to have 
lectured before the Society on this oc- 
casion, was prevented by illness. Several 
letters were read, gifts acknowledged, 
and reports made. The Chairman 
formally announced the death of Hon. 
John O. Ferrill, and, upon motion, a 
committee of three, consisting of Messrs. 
Holt, Larcombe and Harden, was ap- 
pointed to prepare suitable resolutions 
in the form of a memorial. 
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STUDIES IN HISTORY. By Henry Casot 
LopcE. 16mo, pp. 403. Boston, 1884: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

A more acceptable volume than this collection 
of eleven essays could hardly be provided for the 
lover of American history. Mr. Lodge is a 
brilliant writer, the master of a vigorous, engag- 
ing style, and in these studies gives unmistakable 
evidence of having made himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the best authorities. The book 
is both delightful and informing. The subjects 
treated are biographical, chiefly, and form a 
closely connected: series of chapters in the early 
history of the great Federalist party. The author 
gives us a charming essay on Fox, and another, 
amusing and entertaining, on Rev. Samuel 
Sewall, entitled ‘‘A Puritan Pepys ;” then follow 
essays on William Cobbett, Alexander Hamilton, 
Timothy Pickering, Caleb Strong, Albert 
Gallatin, Daniel Webster, and others, all bearing 
more or less directly upon the growth and 
development of our political system. William 
Cobbett’s name is, presumably, less familiar to 
the public of to-day than the others mentioned, 
but he -had a remarkabie and _ interesting 
life, and with his irrepressible pen piayed an im- 
portant part in the public affairs of the period. 
He was one of the founders of the party press, 
and by far the ablest; and his brief but stormy 
career in Philadelphia casts a strong side-light 
upon the movements of the great Federalist 
leaders. 

Mr. Lodge does not find it an easy matter to 
write of Alexander Hamilton. Not, as he tells 
us, that the difficulty is in analyzing his character, 
but in estimating his worth, the measure of his 
success in the many fields of human intelligence 
which he entered, to appreciate and properly 
criticise him, under all aspects, and in all his 
varying pursuits; for however much the historian 
may analyze and dissect, the final tribunal passes 
sentence on the whole man, moral and intellectual, 
statesman and financier, jurist and soldier, orator 
and writer all combined. But the singular apti- 
tude of Mr. Lodge for grasping just such a 
many-sided subject appears to marked advantage 
and with exceptionally gratifying results in these 
terse pages. He has expressed his thoughts from a 
high ethical standpoint, and reasoned with a fair- 
ness of judgment that cannot fail to render the 

roduction permanently valuable. His study of 

imothy Pickering is excellent and forcible ; it 
brings before us in the flesh that uncompromising 
and severely republican statesman, with all his 
reckless courage, ardent ambition, and uncon- 
trollable will. And we turn witha freshly awakened 
interest to the career of Caleb Strong, of North- 
ampton, who as Governor of Massachusetts 

(1812-16) denied on constitutional grounds the 

right of the President to make requisition for 


troops to carry on the war with Great Britain. 
The work as a whole is one of peculiar merit, 
and we commend it with enthusiasm to our 
readers. 


FIFTH AVENUE TO ALASKA. By Epwarp 
PIERREPONT, B.A, With maps by Leonard 
Forbes Beckwith, C.E. 12mo, pp. 329. New 
York, 1884: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The opening paragraph to this volume arrests 
instant attention. The author says he is as- 
sured by everybody that an unknown author will 
not be read by anybody, and then adds: “‘ but 
how to become a known author before one has 
published anything is the puzzle.” This apology 
is wholly unnecessary. Mr. Pierrepont has 
plunged into the arena with a book of travels— 
not in the Old World, after the prevailing fashion, 
but in our own newer civilization, and through 
our own American forests and fields—and its 
signs of promise from the very beginning are 
sufficient to secure its complement of appreci- 
ative readers. It is written in a pleasant, engag- 
ing, familiar style, and as it describes a well- 
planned journey across this great Western 
continent, by rail, steamer, stage, and on horse- 
back—covering a period of four months, and a 
distance of some twelve thousand five hundred 
miles—it will, we predict, find a cordial welcome 
wherever knowledge is sought concerning our 
recently acquired ‘* Russian Possessions,” where 
there is no night, and the sun rises some four 
hours after it sets. The work teems with geo- 
graphical and other information concerning the 
various points on the route, particularly along 
the Pacific coast ; and valuable maps illustrate 
what the text so admirably pictures, how we are 
severed from Alaska by the British Possessions, 
and how no part of Alaska comes anywhere near 
the United States. This Alaska is a country of 
vast dimensions, more than twice larger than the 
thirteen original States, and it possesses one of the 
largest and grandest rivers in the world. Its 
breadth from east to west in direct line is 
two thousand two hundred miles, and from north 
to south one thousand four hundred miles ; and 
its most western island is further west of San 
Francisco than San Francisco is west of the 
coast of Maine. It was purchased by treaty with 
Russia in 1867, and delivered in due form upon 
payment of $7,200,000, Secretary Seward re- 
garded the acquisition as quite the crowning act 
of his official life, and though many people then 
thought the region would never be more than a 
land of ice-bound rivers, it is now conceded 
that the seal-fisheries alone will pay a six per 
cent. interest on the cost. The inhabitants of 
Alaska, the author tells us, are chiefly ignorant, 
ungrateful and cruel savages. They are pe- 
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nurious, even miserly, and can exist on a little 
dried salmon the year round. The volume con- 
tains picturesque sketches of the region along the 
Columbia River, of Yellowstone Park, and of 
many and varied thrilling experiences in the 
Hoodoo Mountains. 


HAND-BOOK OF TREE-PLANTING;; or, 
Why to Plant, Where to Plant, What to 
Plant, How to Plant. By NATHANIEL H. 
EGLESTON. 1I6mo, pp. 126, 1884. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The special object of this timely book is to 
aid landowners, who are inexperienced in the 
cultivation of trees in masses, and whose lot is 
cast in portions of the country nearly destitute 
of trees. It is so prepared, however, as to be an 
excellent guide to all tree-planters, whether 
_ prospective forests or ornamental shade are 
under consideration. The author treats of the 
ruthless warfare upon the woods which has 
characterized our growth as a nation, and shows 
how the new word, forestry, has come into our 
common daily speech, through the sudden 
awakening to the fact that trees have an intimate 
connection with climate, with the distribution 
of rainfall, and with agricultural success: in 
short, that forests possess a positive value. He 
tells us that the world is habitable by man only 
as man and the trees hold it by joint occupancy. 
And then he proceeds to the general lesson of 
Where, What, and How, with some tables at 
the close of the work stating the number of trees 
needed to plant on an acre of ground, etc. 


HER WASHINGTON SEASON. By JEANIE 


GouLp LINCOLN. 1I2mo, pp. 207. Boston: 


James R. Osgood & Co. 1884. 

The author of this novel has displayed con- 
siderable ingenuity of method: telling her 
story in a series of letters, assumed to be from 
the pens of her principal characters, one to the 
other. The plot, however, is weak—hardly 
worthy of comment—and the picture of Wash- 
ington society presented of little moment seri- 
ously considered. Through the vivacity of the 
accomplished letter-writer we are entertained 
with a variety of glimpses of social life in our 
national capital, and there are some forcible de- 
scriptions of men and manners in the volume— 
as, for instance, where the author says: 
‘* Among Aunt’s guests was the dignified, hand- 
some, and genial Mr. Corcoran, Washington’s 
noted philanthropist. Beside a multitude of 
private charities of which the world will 
never know, he has given to Art the fine gal- 
lery which bears his name ; to the aged a Ladies’ 
Home that is to them a veritable haven of rest ; 
and to the dead, the beautiful cemetery of Oak 
Hill. Mr. Corcoran goes out into society but 
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seldom now ; yet when he does appear, Wash- 
ingtonians feel that he confers at once an 
honor and a pleasure.” 


THE NATURALIST’S DIRECTORY. 1884. 
Containing the names, addresses, special de- 
partments of study, etc., of the Naturalists, 
Chemists, Physicists, Astronomers, etc., etc. 
Also, a list of the SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES OF 
AMERICA. EDITED BY SAMUEL E, CASssINo. 
12mo, pp. 191. Boston: S. E. Cassino & Co, 
In the preparation of this directory it has 

been deemed expedient to exclude all names 
from which the editor has had no direct com- 
munication within a year and a half. The ad- 
dresses should, of course, be trustworthy in a 
work used largely in making valuable exchanges. 
One thousand or more addresses have been 
eliminated, and in each case two or more circu- 
lars were first sent without effect. In the second 
part of the work the members corresponding with 
the .e in the body of the book are arranged al- 
ph ibetically by States, and by special studies 
under each State. 


FLOWERS AND THEIR PEDIGREES. 
By GRANT ALLEN. I2mo, pp. 266. New 
York, 1884: D. Appleton & Co. 

Among the essays brought together in this 
little volume the reader will find none more in- 
teresting and instructive than the third, entitled 
‘* Strawberries.” The ancestry of the straw- 
berry, and how the edible fruit has developed 
from the inedible seeds, are discussed clearly and 
with much spirit. The botanical scholar will 
naturally profit more from these scientific investi- 

ations than the general reader. But each sub- 
ject throughout the volume is presented in such 

a winning style as to excite curiosity, and at the 

same time is so thoroughly informing that 

the tendency of the work in any event will 
be to create taste for floral study, even where it 
does net now exist. We particularly commend 
the essay on ‘‘The Origin of Wheat,” to our 
readers ; and also the ‘‘ Romance of a Wayside 

Weed.” The book is inexpensive, and should 

find a place in every home. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, AND 
THE ACQUISITION OF THE VALLEY 
OF THE MISSISSIPPI. A Paper read be- 
fore the Missouri Historical Society, April 
15, 1884, by Rt. Rev. C. F. ROBERTSON, 
D.D., LL.D. Pamphlet, pp. 27. 1884. St. 
Louis. 

‘It is worth our while, at a time when we 
are recalling centennial memories,” says the 
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accomplished bishop, ‘‘to draw together the 
scattered threads which go to make up the 
varied fabric of our Western life, and to consider 
the causes and the elements which have con- 
tributed to its past and present. At its foundation 
are some of the brightest names, the purest 
strains of blood, and the strongest characters in 
our national annals.”” The orator then goes on 
to point out the widely diversified causes that 
affected the peopling, and thus the progress and 
political condition of this portion of America. 
he essay is timely and instructive, and deserves 
wide circulation. 


ILLINOIS AND THE THIRTEENTH 
AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITU- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES. A 
paper read before the Chicago Historical So- 
ciety, January 15, 1884, by WILLIAM Bross, 
A.M. Pamphlet, 8vo, pp. 8. 1884. Chicago: 
Jansen, McClurg & Co. 


The details of the official record of the part 
taken by Illinois in confirming the Thirteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of .the United 
States ate here given in full. ‘‘ But they show 
no sign Of the deep solemnity which accom- 
panied the passage of the resolution,” says the 
author of the paper. ‘‘ The whole history of 
the struggles of mankind for freedom through all 
the ages seemed pictured on the minds of the 
members. Especially did visions of the dear 
ones sleeping their fast sleep that the Union 
might live, that by this sublime act this dark, 
foul blot might be wiped from her proud esc.tch- 
eon, appear to drive out every other thought. 
Men spoke in whispers, as if standing among the 
tombs of the past, and before them was the 
angel of light and liberty pointing to the glori- 
ous future of the Republic. The few who op- 
posed were merely maintaining their consistency, 
and in their inmost souls were glad that this 
day would mark another forward and substantial 
movement in the progress of the race. At the 
distance of nineteen years, some—doubtless all— 
of the men who voted for this great measure of 
freedom regard it as the most important act of 
their lives, and I certainly do—signing it for the 
people of Illinois, as presiding officer of the 
Senate. That in all the future it will stand out 


as a marked event in human progress there can- 
not be a particle of doubt.” 


WHAT PROFESSION SHALL I CHOOSE, 
AND HOW SHALL I FIT MYSELF 
FOR IT? With a brief statement of facilities 
offered at the Cornell University, and a prefa- 
tory note by ANDREW D. WuiTE. Pamphlet, 
pp. 58. 1884. 

Young men and young women who are seek- 
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ing to avoid aimless lives will find this little 
work extremely useful and suggestive. It em- 
bodies the replies of several learned professors 
in Cornell University to a a series of eight ques- 
tions propounded by President White. Among 
the subjects discussed are Theology, Medicine, 
Law, Teaching, Civil and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, Farming, Mining, Journalism, etc., together 
with the facilities afforded for preparation in 
either profession. Concerning journalism, the 
author of the essay on that subject says: ‘“‘No 
profession, in the present condition of American 
society, offers more attractions to the man who 
desires to exercise a commanding influence for 
good upon his day and generation. Time, how- 
ever, has brought about a change in the require- 
ments for success. Geniuses, who are above all 
rules, may at this day ‘ pick up’ the profession ; 
but the great majority of aspirants must more 
and more give themselves preparatory discipline 
and culture. Editorial chairs established origi- 
nally by men of uncultivated genius are now more 
and more occupied by successors who have been 
thoroughly educated. This is an additional 
proof that the American people are less and less 
inclined to be satisfied with the sort of news- 
papers that pleased their grandfathers. | What 
they need is the discussion of living questions 
thoroughly, cogently, with broad knowledge of 
principles and facts, and in small compass.’ 


HISTORY OF THE MINNESOTA VAL- 
LEY, including the Explorers and Pioneers 
of Minnesota. By Rev. DUFFIELD NEILL. 
And the HISTORY OF THE SIOUX 
MASSACRE. By Cuartes S. Bryant. Im- 
perial 8vo, pp. 1,016. North Star Publishing 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 


This handsome work covers a broad field and 
extends over a long period of time, embracing 
the accounts of early explorers and reaching back 
among the legends of the past ; it touches re- 
cents events also, and the present condition of 
affairs, with a prophetic glance into the future of 
the Minnesota Valley. It has evidently been 
prepared with painstaking care, and will grow in 
value and interest with each succeeding year. The 
admirably written description of the Sioux Mas- 
sacre in 1862, occupies thirteen chapters, or 
nearly one hundred pages, of the body of the 
book, and reads like a veritable romance of the 
olden time. ‘The forty-fourth chapter is devoted 
to chronology, and one chapter each is given to 
the histofy of twenty-one counties. There is 
also a valuable chapter on the ‘‘ Geology of the 
Minnesota Valley,” prepared by the able Profes- 
sor N. H. Winchell, State Geologist. Mr. 
Neill’s contribution to the volume is a vivid pict- 
ure of the early history of the Territory, showing 
its remarkable development. He relates many 

















incidents of great interest, among which is a 
graphic account of the visit of the venerable 
widow of Alexander Hamilton to the Upper 
Mississippi in 1838. She came West.to visit her 
son, W. S. Hamilton, engaged in the lead mines 
of Wisconsin, and embarked with some tourists 
for Fort Snelling. ‘‘She bore her age with 
graceful dignity, and every morning before break- 
fast would, unattended, take a long walk in 
search of wild-flowers.” 





STORIES BY AMERICAN AUTHORS, 
Vols. I., II., III., 16mo, pp. 177, 198, 198. 
New York, 1884: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


These little books come to us opportunely, 
and will accompany us one and all on our sum- 
mer trips, being of fitting size for the pocket 
and the satchel, and in their contents offering 
much that is delightful for summer reading in 
cars, steamboats, and by the wayside. They are 
a collection of noteworthy short stories, con- 
tributed during the last twenty-five years—and 
especially during the last ten—by representative 
writers to various periodicals and publications 
not now easily accessible. Volume I. represents 
such authors as Bayard Taylor, Albert Webster, 
and Rebecca Harding Davis. Volume III. con- 
tains “ A Story of the Latin Quarter,” by Frances 
Hodgson Burnett ; ‘‘ Two Purse-Companions,” 
by George Parsons Lathrop; ‘‘A Memorable 
Murder,” by Celia Thaxter, and other exception- 
ally interesting stories. ‘Three volumes of the 
series are already issued and others are to follow. 
The tiny books are tastefully bound, and each 
coming volume will be warmly welcomed. 






JAMES AND LUCRETIA MOTT. Life 
and Letters. Edited by their granddaughter. 
Anna Davis HALLOWELL. With Portraits, 
12mo, pp. 557. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 1884. 

James Mott and Lucretia Coffin were united in 
marriage according to the order of Friends, on 
the r1th of April, 1811, ‘‘with a gravity and 
weight becoming the occasion.” The bride- 
groom was almost twenty-three, tall, shy, sandy- 
haired, with a pleasant face and a kindly blue 
eye, and the bride was a tiny, graceful girl of 
eighteen, whose sparkling vivacity and sense of 
humor were in striking contrast with her Quaker 
breeding. Her perceptions were very quick and 
generally very clear. The two were happy in 
each other ; their agreement on all controverted 
questions was almost perfect. The pursuit of 
moral truth was the exercise in which Lucretia 
Mott’s mental powers were most at home. She 
was fortunate in herself, blessed with divine 
gifts ; but she was doubly blessed, in the com- 
panionship of a noble, loving husband, who was 
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a support and an inspiration in all her under- 
takings. She called him her bulwark. She was 
the more widely known ; yet no one can contem- 
plate the lives of two persons, so united—each 
seeming the other’s complement—without realiz- 
ing that Azs life made hers a possibility. He was 
calm, sensible, clear-sighted, one who was with- 
out fear, and whom nothing could move to the 
slightest bitterness. His was the gentler and 
more yielding disposition ; hers the indomitable 
energy and resolution, which in a less disciplined 
character might have been willfulness. He was 
a good listener, she a good talker; and it natu- 
rally fell to her part to express the convictions 
they held in common. The contrast between his 
quiet ways and her animation was fully appre- 
ciated by themselves; and she would often rally 
him on his taciturnity. 

In the early abolition movement Mrs. Mott 
was indefatigable in her activity. She was Presi- 
dent of the Female Anti-Slavery Society, organ- 
ized in 1833, and was at all times an inspiration 
to itsmembers. As aspeaker she was argumen- 
tative, practical, and incisive, holding to her 
motto, which she always wrote beneath her sig- 
nature, ‘‘ Truth for authority, not authority for 
truth.” The letters, speeches, and journals 
which appear in this volume reveal the beauty of 
her character afresh at every reading. With all 
her intellectual acumen, no woman was ever 
more beloved. Her granddaughter has excel- 
lently well fulfilled the duty of a biographer, and 
enabled us to look into the peaceful home of 
James and Lucretia Mott, where all who sought 
help and sympathy—particularly in the stormy 
days of the anti-slavery struggle—were warmly 
welcomed, and where no cloud ever obscured the 
sweetness and brightness of their hostess. 


THE CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. By 
Joun RIcHARD GREEN, M.A.,LL.D.,with Por- 
trait and Maps. 8vo, pp. 607. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1884. 

Only those who have written history can ade- 
quately. estimate the labor bestowed on such en- 
lightened work as that of John Richard Green. 
Before his ideas could be presented in the clear, 
realistic, and fascinating style in which we find 
them, an immense amount of varied material 
must be gathered, analyzed, and digested. Much 
has been said of this great author’s power of 
condensation, his talent for shortening without 
losing the interest and color, the light and shade, 
or any of the substantial worth of his story ; but 
the average reader will never find it possible to 
comprehend the extent of the learning necessary 
for acquisition before attempting to produce a 
work of this character. Mr. Green made him- 
self the master both of the original authorities 
and of their modern interpreters. He was on all 
points fortified with knowledge. ‘‘ The Conquest 
of England” and the “ Making of England 
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really form but one connected narrative. The first 
eight chapters of this volume bring the history 
down to the death of Edmund Ironside. The re- 
maining three chapters were in part dictated 
by Mr. Green, and in part written after his death 
from his notes. The preface by Mrs. Green is 
a touching sketch of the manner in which the 
work was accomplished by the dying historian. 
Writing whenever his malady permitted him to 
hold a pen, learning to dictate when he could no 
longer write with his own ‘hand, and finally 
passing away and leaving to his wife his unfin- 
ished labor, which it has since been her task of 
love to give to the world. Mr. Green’s ac- 
count of Danish warfare and the success of the 
Danes presents new features and characteristics, 
notwithstanding that the story has beén told 
again and again. The charm which all his writ- 
ings display, and the secret of his extraordinary 
literary success, may be credited in large measure 
to his quick perceptions, his apprehension of the 
perspective of a picture—the great outlines—and 
his ability to measure accurately the relative im- 
portance of the events he described. He could 
place before his readers such a picture of a 
period as would teach them not only the origin, 
but every-stage of the development, of institu- 
tions, Jaws, and customs which still exist at the 
end of a thousand years. And in so doing the 
vigor, the effectiveness, and the very brilliancy 
of his writings excite so much admiration that 
there is danger of losing sight of his complete 
command of the facts relating to his subject. 
The book is handsomely printed, and is destined 
to live and teach in allthe future. An author who 
is always learning, even to his last moment of 
existence, has something new in his legacy of 
printed lessons which it will be well for us to 
cherish. 


Q. P. INDEXES, NO. XV.—The Q. P. Index 
Annual for 1883. 12mo, pp. 62. Bangor, 
U.S.A.: Q. P. Index, Publisher. 1884. 


This little volume by W. M. Griswold, A. B. 
(the third annual issue), is, as its name indicates, 
an Index to a large list of periodicals. The 
mode of arrangement is simple and of special 
service to literary workers. Hosts of articles of 
great value on particular subjects, inclosed in 
volumes of essays, magazines, and miscellaneous 
writings, are practically inaccessible because the 

eneral title of the volume gives no clue to what 
isin it. This index is a key to unlock many a 
treasure of the kind relating to history, biography, 
society, literature and travel. The interpreta- 
tion of the figures and abbreviations used, is re- 
pees at the foot of each page for convenience. 

r. Griswold deserves the thanks of every 
scholar and reader in the land. 
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HADDEN’S JOURNAL AND ORDERLY 
BOOKS. A Journal kept in Canada and 
upon Burgoyne’s Campaign in 1776 and 1777. 
By Lizut. JAMES M. HADDEN, Roy. Art. 
Also orders kept by him and issued by Sir 
Guy Carleton, Lieut.-General John Burgoyne, 
and Major-General William Philipps, in 1776, 
1777, and 1778. With an explanatory chap- 
ter and notes by Horatio Rogers, Brevet Brig- 
adier-General, U.S.V. 12mo, square, pp. 581. 
Albany, 1884. Joel Munsell’s Sons. ; 
The importance of this publication is apparent 

even from the merést cursory glance at its con- 
tents. The journal of Hadden formerly be- 
longed to William Cobbett, of London, and is 
undoubtedly one of the most valuable manuscript 
documents bearing upon Burgoyne’s campaign 
yet discovered. ‘‘ A knowledge of the British,” 
says the accomplished editor of the work, ‘‘ no 
less than of the American participants in Bur- 
goyne’s campaign, are necessary to a proper 
understanding of that great event.” Of Bur- 
goyne’s Canadian and Provincial officers, and 
especially of the leader of Burgoyne’s Indians, 
General Rogers gives in his notes much new 
and welcome information. Of Burgoyne him- 
self we have a full biographical sketch. The 
editor, although writing of Englishmen, who 
were fighting against a cause in which his 
grandfather was an officer, seems to write with- 
out prejudice, and draws his conclusions with 
becoming fairness. His thought has been for 
the historical student, rather than for the gen- 
eral reader; hence, as he tells us, no dates and 
no precision of statement of any fact have been 
omitted, merely to add to rhetorical effect. It 
is a volume of intrinsic worth, and one which 
no library in the United States, of any preten- 
sions whatever, can afford to miss from its 
shelves. 





ANNOUNCEMENT.—The July number of 
the Magazine will contain an article of excep- 
tional interest from the pen of J. Hammond 
Trumbull, LL.D., President of the Connecticut 
Historical Society. Mr. Lewis Rosenthall will 
contribute an able and timely essay touching the 
origin of the Declaration of Independence. An- 
other paper of great general interest, prepared 
by the distinguished historical scholar, James 
W. Gerard (to be read before the New York 
Historical Society at its June meeting), concern- 
ing French spoliations on our commerce prior to 
1801, with a history of the various efforts made 
before Congress by claimants to secure indemnifi- 
cation for losses, will be given to our readers in 
the July issue. 
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dress on the life of, 86. 
Arbuthnot, Admiral Marriot, his 
inactivity complained of, 69. 
Arnold, Gov. Benedict, purchases 
islands in Newport harbor, R. I., 
from the Indians, 1658. and sells 
the same to the town of Newport, 


1673, 467. 

Arnold, Maj.-General Benedict, 
wounded at the assault on Que- 
bec, 291, 294; mistrusted by Gen. 
Clinton, 348. 

Art, the destruction of ancient 
works of, 365. 

Arthur, Chester A., address at the 
unveiling of the Washington 
statue in N. Y. City, 78; succeeds 
to the office of President of the U. 
S., 204; portrait of, 206. 

Artillery, first cast in America, 360, 


460, 550. a? 

Aubrey, Lady Letitia, daughter of 
William Penn, first ruler of the 
Barony of Nazareth, 208. 

Aurelius, Marcus, sketch of, 268. 


egg SHAD, origin of the 
ter 


mM, 253. 

Baird, Charles W., the Huguenots 
in Boston, 266. 

Ballot, curious forms of the, 548. 

Baltimore, Md., proposed location 
of the National Capital, 47; fune- 


ral expenses in 1762, 260; maga- 
zine at, 1781, 437; defense of, 438. 
Bancroft, George, History of the 
. S., revised edition, vol. iv., 
noticed, 367. 
Banks, C. E., the first Gov. of Me., 
180 


Baptismal name, a quaint, 456. 
Baptist Church, in Me.,and S. C., 


180, 
Barber, Col. Francis, accidental 
death of, 83. ; 
Barnes, Thurlow Weed, Memoir of 
Thurlow Weed, vol. 11. noticed, 


463. 

Batty, Joseph, an emissary of Gen. 
Clinton, 54. 

Baxter, James P., the great seal of 
the Council for N.w Englan ., 


24. 

Ba ard, Harriet E., wife of Stephen 
an Rensselaer, 29. : 
Beckwith, Capt. George, furnishes 
information of t e Continental 
army to Gen. Clinton, 57, 342, 


Bellomont, Earl of, visits Rhode 
Island, 467. 

Bemus as, 562. 

Benedict, Eli, noticed, 167, 433, 438. 

Bennet, Ludovic, curious forms of 
the ballot, 548. ‘ 

Berkeley, Charles City Co., Va 
birthplace of William Henry 
Harrison, view of, 373. 

Blacket, W. S., Researches into the 
the lost Histories of America, 
noticed, 87. 

Bogert, Cornelius J., mentioned, 


213. 

Book Notices.—Yanuary—Blacket’s 
Researches into the lost Histories 
of America, 87; Evans’s Memoir 
of Kosciusko, 87; Guss’s Early 
Indian History on the Susque- 
hanna, 87; Brinton’s Aboriginal 
American Authors, 87; Harland’s 
Judith, a Chronicle of old Va., 
88; Guenn: a Wave on the Breton 
Coast, by B. W. Howard, 88. 

February—Brinton’s Aboriginal 
American Literature, 182; Rich- 
ards’ the Lord is my Shepherd, 
182; Le Bosquet’s Memorial of 

ohn Farner, 182; Archives of 

d. 1637-1664, 182; Neill’s Md. in 
the beginning, 183; Conkling’s 

ide to Mexico, 183; Dewey's 

utobiography, 183; Andover 
Review, 184. 

March—Morales’ Cuba, 270; 
Hill’s Recollections, 270; Sedg- 
wick’s Fallacies, 270; Englis 
Comic Dramatists, 271; Ths 
American Colleges, 271; e 
Long’s Voyage of the Jeannette, 
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271; Reade’s Language and Con- 
quest, 272; Titcomb’s Early New 
Englan People 272. 
ril—Lowell’s Hessians and 
the other German Auxiliaries of 
Gre.t Britain in the Revolution- 
ary War, 366; Halton and Har- 
vey’s Newfoundland, 366; Ban- 
croft’s U. S. Vol. 1v., 367; Bunce’s 
My House, 367; Semi-Centennial 
of Iowa, -368; Skulls Dorothea 
Scott, 368; Adams’ U. S. in 
Rhyme, 368; the Bay State 
Monthly, Nos. 1-3, 368. 
May—Baroes’ Memoir of Thur- 
low Weed, 463; Schuyler’s Peter 
the Great, 463; Chicago Historial 
Society Collections, Vol. i, 
464; Goodwin’s Dearborn Family, 


464. . 
¥me—Studies in History, b 
Henry Cabot Lodge, 556; Fifth 
Avenue to Alaska, by Edward 
Pierrepont, 556; and-book of 
Tree Planting, by Egleston, 557; 
Her Washington Season, by Jeanie 
Gould Lincoln, 557; The Natural- 
ist’s Directory, by Cassino, 5571 
Flowers and their Pedigrees, by 
Allen, 557; The Acquisition of the 
Valley of the Mississippi, by Bish- 
op Robertson, 557; Illinois and the 
Thirteenth Amendment, by Gov. 
Bross, 558; What Profession Shall 
* Ait History of the 
Minnesota ley, 558; Stories by 
American Authors, 5593 James 
and Lucretia Mott, 559; Green's 
Conquest of England, 559; QO. P. 
Indexes, XV., 560; fad en’s 
Journal and Orderly Books, 560. 

Boone, Daniel, and the genesis of 
Kentucky, 548. 

Boston, Mass., convention held at, 
1780, 224; description of, in 1788, 
244; the Huguenots in, 266; the 
case of the slave Anthony Burns, 


454- i 

Botner, Elias, mentioned, 433. 

Bourdicu, Peregrine, mentioned, 
360. 

Brenton, William, sketch of, 494. 

Brenton’s Point, Newport Harbor, 
R. I., earthworks erected on, 1776 
472; ceremonies at the naming of 
Fert Adams on, 484; map of the 
fort on, 488; sketch of, 494. 

Brewster, Capt. Caleb, secret agent 
of Gen. Washington, 247. ; 

Brinton, Daniel G., Aboriginal 
American Authors and their Pro- 
ductions, noticed, 87; library of 
Aboriginal American Literature, 
noticed, 182. 

Brissot, de Warville, J. P., portrait; 
notes _on America in 1788, 244. 
Bristol Fort, Newport harbor, R.I., 

number of guns at, 1777, 475. 
British army, the first colors cap- 
tured from the, in the Revolu- 
tion, 283. 
Brodhead, Davis, History of the 
location of our National Capital, 
46; the Barony of Nazareth, 208. 


Brookfield, Mass., early settlement. 


of, 265. 

Bross, William, the thirteenth 
amendment in the Illinois Legis- 
lature, 1865, 181, noticed, 558. 

Brown, Col. John, killed by the 
Indians, 1780, 57. 

Brown, Oliver, fis services in the 
revolutionary war, 458. 


INDEX 


Bryant, Charles S., History of the 
joux massacre, noticed, 558. 
Buchanan, James, portrait of, 195; 
elected President of the U. S., 


200. 
Buckland, Cyrus, portrait of, 525; 
mention.of, 526; 

Buffalo Historical Scciety, annual 
meeting, election of offieers, 180 
Bunce, Oliver B., My House, an 

Ideal, noticed, 367. 
Burke, Edanus, speech on the loca- 
tion of the National Capital, 51. 
Burke, Edmund, portrait of, 278. 
Burns, Ahthony, case of the slave, 


454. 
Burnett, Frances Hodgson, works, 
mentioned, 559. 
Burr, Aaron, duel with Gen. Hamil- 
ton, 212; at Quebec, 294, 454. 
Burrage, H. S., memoir oe Wintiam 
Screven, 180. 
Burrall, Jonathan, first treasurer 
of the N. E. Society of N. Y., 36. 


ABLE, GEORGE W., address 
before the Nineteenth Century 
Club, 79. 

Cachanaquoat, chief sachem of the 
Narragansett Indians,sells islands 
in Newport harbor to Gov. Bene- 
dict Arnold and John Greene, 467. 

California, Historical Society of 
Southern, Dec. meeting election 
of officers, 553 ; inaugural address 
of J. J. Warner. 553. 

Cape Diamond, Ca., view of, 292. 

Cary, Col. Archibald, member of 
the Va. convention of 1776, 388 ; 
portrait of, 389. 

Carroll, David, appointed commis- 
sioner for the location of the 
National Capital, 48. 

Cassino, Samuel i. Naturalist’s 
Directory, 556. 

Castle Hill, Newport harbor, R. I., 
earthworks ‘erected on, =776, 472. 

Celeron, leaden plate deposited by, 
in the Ohio river, 1749, 360. 

Chamber of Commerce, of N. Y., 
banquet commemorative of the 
evacuation of N. Y. city, 75. 

Charles I., the trial of, 269. 

Charleston, S. C., first Baptist 
church in, 180. : 

Cherokees, probably Mound-Build- 
ers, Dr. Cyrus Thomas, 396. 

Chester, Pa., magazine at, 1781, 


438. 

Chew, Joseph, agent to procure 
secret intelligence for Gen. Clin- 
ton, 65. 

Chicago Historical Society, annual 
meeting, 86; January meeting, 
paper on the thirteenth amend- 
ment in the Ill. legislature, in 
1865, by William Bross; election 
of officers, 181; March meeting, 
donations, paper on Elias K. 
Kane, by George W. Smith, 462 ; 


Collections, Vol. II., noticed, 464. . 


City, 


55°. 
Clarke, aoa mentioned, 437. 
Clarke, Rev. Dorus, resolutions on 
the death of, 553. 
Clarkson, Banyer, Mrs. Fletcher’s 


Claremont mansion, N. 


tomb, 350. 
Clinton, Gov. George, employs 
agents to procure secret intelli- 


gence, 59. 
Clinton, Pe Henry, secret record of 
private daily intelligence, 53, 156, 





247, 342, 433, mistrusts Gen. Ar- 
nold, 348 ; at Newport, R. I., 474; 
secret record, 533. 

Coaster’s Harbor Ysland, Newport 
harbor, R. I., purchased from the 
Indians, 467. 

Coit, Elisha, one of the founders of 
the New England Society of N. 


Y., 36. 

Colleges, the building up of, 263. 

Columbus and the men of Palos, 461; 
Columbus, memorials and foot- 
prints of, authentic portrait of, in 
Spain, 553. 

Comanche Indians, cavalry fights 
with the, 170. 

Conanicut Island, Newport harbor, 
R. L., view of the Dumpling’s 
tower on, 466, 489 ; the battery on, 
473; British abandon, 1778, 476. 

Congress, action of, on the location 
of the National Capitol, 46, es- 
timate of debt due from U. S. 
1781, 257 ; appoint commissioners 
to negociate treaty of peace with 
Great Britain, 442. 

Conkling, Alfred it. Guide to Mex. 
ico, noticed, 183. 

Connecticut, condition of the Con- 
tinental troops of, 1781, 55; op- 
posed to stamp duties, 220; action 
of the assembly, 1778, in regard 
to paper currency, 223, 257; fur- 
nish provisions to the army, 1781, 
255; Slavery in, 420. 

Conquerant, ship, noticed, 161. 

Conskuit, Island, Newport harbor, 

. L, Indian name for Hallidom 
Hill, French erect battery on, 480. 

Constable, William, letters from 
Lafayette, 545. 

Continental Army, conditions of the, 
1781, 55, 57, 61, 163; the last can- 
tonment of the, 1783, 77; at New- 
burgh, 1782-83, 81; first colors 

captured by the, 283; uniform 

anata by Washington, 


200. 

Continental Congress, estimate of 
debt due from S., 1781, 257; 
monument to Gen. Montgomery, 
297; appoint commissioners to 
negotiate treaty of peace with 
Great Britain, 442. 

Continental money, value of, ; 
opposition to paper money, 69, 
157, 223, 257 ; the depreciation of, 


1777, 81, 165. 

Continental Village, N. Y., troops 
at, 1781, °5, 57- 

Cooke, J. Esten, the Virginia Decla~ 
ration of Independence, 369. 

Coxe, Daniel, a loyalist of the revo- 
lution, 161. 

Crockett, Col. David, the death of, 
177, 264. 

Crom Pond, N. Y., Continental 
troops at, 1781, 55, 57- 

Cuba, history of, noticed, 270. 

Cullum, George W., Maj. Gen. Rich- 
ard Montomery, 272; defenses 
of Narragansett Bay, R. I., 465. 

Curtis, George William, address at 
unveiling of the Washington 
statue in N. Y. city, 78. 


ALY, CHARLES P., Songs 
and Song-writers, 179. 

Davis, H. C., the importance of 

Greek in scientific nomenclature, 


395- P 
Davis, Rebecca Harding, works 
mentioned, 559. 





Dayton, Col. Elias, secures secret 
intelligence of the British army 
for Gen. Washington, 58. 

Dearborn, Maj. Gen. Henry, family 
of, services, noticed, 464. 

De Lancey, Edward F., introduc- 
tion and notes to Sir Henry Clin- 
ton’s secret record of private daily 
intelligence, 53, 156, 247, 342, 433, 
33 3 Vice-president of Huguenot 
Society of America, 553. 

De Lancey, Col. James, noticed, 
letters to Maj. De Lancey, 1781, 


102. 

De Lancey, Maj. Oliver, his nego- 
tiations with Gen. Sullivan, 1781, 
156; directions to agent of Gen. 
Clinton, 349. 

De Long, George W., the Voyage 
of the Jeannette, the ship and ice 
journals of, noticed, 271. 

pew, Chauncey M., vice-presi- 
dent of Huguenot Society of 
America, 553. 

Dewey, Orville, Autobiography and 
Letters of, noticed, 183. 

De Wolfe family, ancestry of the, 


176. 

Dill, R. G., the soldiers’ homeward 
voyage, a thrilling experience at 
the close of the war of 1861, 445. 

Dinner with General Scott in 1861, 


528. 

Dodge, Reuben Rawson, presents 
ortraits of Edward and Rebecca 
awson to the N. E. Historic, 

Genealogical Society, 553. 

Douw, Mrs. Volckert P., death of, 
noticed, 175. 

Duane, James, member of the Con- 
tinental Congress, 363. 

Duanesburgh, N. Y., bill of sale of 
slave at, 1818, 550. 

Dumplings tower, Newport harbor 

I., view of the, 466; no. of 

guns at, 1777, 475; repaired, 483; 
called Fort Louis, 484, map of, 


489. 
Dutch, the mingling of the Hugue- 
not and the, in early N. Y., 553. 


7 DWARDS, NINIAN, papers of, 
noticed, 454. 

gees, eorge Cary, Our 
wenty-one Presidents, 1., 89; 


11., 185. 

Egleston, Nathaniel H.,Hand-Book 
of Tree Planting, noticed, 557. 

Ellis, A. B., American Patriotism on 
the sea, 18r. 

Ellison, William. his house at New 
Windsor, N. Y., the headquarters 
of Gen. Washington, 6r. 

Emmet, Thomas Addis, Sir Henry 
Clinton’s secret record of private 
daily intelligence, contributed by, 
53, 156, 247, 342, 433) $33- 

English Comic Drasatists, noticed, 


271. 
Estaing, Count d’, arrives at Rhode 
Island with French fleet, 476. 
Evans, Anthony Walton White, 
Memoir of Thaddeus Kosciuszko, 
noticed, 8); the Sharpless Por- 
trait of Washington, 513. 


| pes crm prc a view of logic, 

noticed, 270. 

Farmer, John, Memorial of, no- 
ticed, 182. 

Federal Constitution, centennial of, 


363. 
Fort Pittson, Wyoming, 267. 


INDEX 


Franklin, Benjamin, appointed 
postmaster-general for the Colo- 
nies, 230; as a courtier, 357; ten- 
ders his resignation as ambassa- 
dor to France, 442. 

Fifth Avenue to Alaska, noticed, 


6. . 

Filles. Millard, portrait of, 191; 
succeeds to the office of President 
of the U. S., 192. 

Fire-arms, the manufacture of, in 
the U. S., 516. 

Fishkill, N. v. flatbottom boats for 
Continental army built at, 1781, 


56, 57: 

Fitch, Capt. John, in command of 
whale boats, privateers, 1781, 249. 

, Fitch Charles H., The Rise of a 
Mechanical Ideal, 516. 

Fletcher, Mrs. Elizabeth, 
stone, 359. 

Flowers and their Pedigrees, no- 
ticed; 557. 

Force, Peter, the Government re- 
quested to publish the collections 


tomb- 


of, 364. 

Fort Adams, Newport harbor, R. I. 
ceremonies at the naming of, 
484; map of, 488. 

Fort Anne, Newport, R. I., erected 
1727, 468; name changed to Fort 

eorge, 469. 
Fort Brown, Newport harbor, R. I., 


484. 

Fort Chastellux, Newport harbor, 

I., view of the battery on, 

473; name changed to Fort Har- 
rison, 480. 

Fort Denham, Newport harbor, R. 
I., formerly Fort Chastellux and 
Fort Harrison, 480. 

Fort George, Newport harbor, R. 
I., formerly Fort Anne, name 
changed to Fort Libertv, re- 
paired and furnished with amuni- 
tion and guns, 469; captured by 
a of ‘Newport, disman- 
t 47°. 

Fort Greene, Newport harbor, R. 
I., views of the batteries on, 473; 
number of guns at, 1777, 475; the 
works on, 499. 

Fort Hamilton, Newport harbor, 
R. I., used as a quarantine sta- 
tion, 484; description of the 
works on, 489 ; map of, 4or. 

Fort Harrison, Newport harbor, R. 
I., formerly Fort Chastellux, 
name changed to Fort Denham, 


480. 

Fort Liberty, Newport, R.I., for- 
merly ort nne and Fort 
George, 469 ; reconstructed, 472; 
number of guns at, 1 27> 4753 
name changed to Fort W ashing- 
ton, 481. 

Fort Louis, Newport harbor, R. I., 


484. 

Fort Washington, Newport harbor, 

L., formerly Fort Anne, Fort 

George, and Fort Liberty, arm- 
ament of, 1792, 481; name 
changed to Fort Wolcott, 48:. 

Fort Wolcott, Newport harbor, R. 
I., formerly Fort Washington, 
Fort Liberty, Fort George, and 
Fort Anne, 484; the works on, 
490 ; map of 493. 

Fox, Char’ es James, portrait of, 270. 

France, advances money to the U. 
S., 1781, 164. 

French fleet, at Newport, 53, 345, 
477: 


563 


French troops, to defend West 
Point, 1781, 342; at Newport, 
344, 479; leave Rhode Island, 439, 
440, 481. F : 

Frye, Love, family of, Lines to, 


Fullerton, William Morton, case of 
the slave Anthony Burns, 454. 

Fulton, Lieut. James, loyalist of the 
Revolution, noticed, 437. 


ARDNER, ASA BIRD, death 

of Col. Francis Barber, 83 ; 
Lafayette’s visit to Newburgh: 
1824, 178. 

Garfield, James A., elected Presi- 
dent of the U. S., <04; portrait, 
205. 

Gaspee, ship, captured, 470. 

Gates, Gen. Horatio, elected by 
Congress adjutant-general of the 


army, 279. . 

Georgia Historical Sdciety, Decem- 
ber: 1883, meeting, paper on the 
life of Lieut.-Col. Daniel Appling, 
by Sidney Herbert, 86 ; anniver- 
sary meeting, address on _ the 
trial of Charles I., by P. W. Mel- 
drim, election of officers, 269; 
April meeting, Ogelthorpe’s can- 
non presented to, 461, 553. 

Germantown, Pa., rem loca- 
tion of the National Capitol at, 47. 

Gilmour, Robert, furnishes secret 
intelligence to Gen, Clinton, 1781, 


250. 

Goat Island, Newport harbor, R. I., 
purchased from the Indians, por- 
tion of sold to the U. S. Govern- 
ment, 467 ; fortified, 468 ; number 
of guns at, 1777, 475; map of Fort 
Wolcott on, 493. 

Godfrey, Edward, the first Gov. of 
Maine, 180, 

Goldsbury, Samuel, loyalist of the 
American Revolution, 251. 

Goodwin, Daniel, Jr., discourse on 
the Dearborns, noticed, 464. 

Gordon, William. commencement 
of his history of the U. S. 457. 

Gould, William F., the first bank 
and bankers of Portland, Me., 180. 

Grant, Ulysses S., portrait of, 201 ; 
elected sident of the U. S., 204. 

Gray, David, secret agent of Col. 
Robinson, 433. ; 

Grayton, Capt. George, a prisoner 
of war, 1781, 160. 

Great Britain, commissioners ap- 
pointed to negotiate treaty of 
peace with, 442. 

Greek, the importance of, in scien- 
tific nomenclature, 36s. 

Greene, Col. Christopher, in com- 
mand at Croton River, his death, 


68. 

Green, John Richard, the Conquest 
of England, noticed, 550. 

Greene, John purchases islands in 
Newport harbor, R. I., from the 
Indians, 1658, 467. 

Grindley, Gen. Richard, first can- 
non for the American Revolution 
cast by, s62. 

Griswold Family of Conn., with 
Pedigree, Edward Elbridge Salis- 
bury, 1., 120; IL, 219; +4 310. 

Griswold, Gov. Matthew, letters of, 
to Roger Sherman and Gov. 
Trumbull, 222; to Elijah Abel, 
227; his views on slavery, 230; 
character of, 233. 
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Griswold W. M.,Q. P. Indexes, No. 
15, noticed, 560. 

Guenn, a Wave on the Breton 
Coast, noticed, 88. 

Gunston Hall, Fairfax Co., Va., 
residence of George Mason, view 


of, 387- 
Guss, Abraham L., Early Indian 
History on the Susquehanna, 


noticed, 87. 
ALLIBURTON, JOHN, a 
loyalist of the revolution, 


family of, 54; letter to Capt. 
Beckwith, transmitting secret in- 
telligence of the Continental 
army, 343- 

Hadden James M., Orderly Books 
of, noticed, 560. 

Hallidon Hill, Newport harbor, R. 
I., purchased from the Indians, 
called Conskuit by the latter, 
French erect battery on, 480. 

Hallowell, Anna Davis, James and 
Lucretia Mott, noticed, 559. 

Hamilton, Gen. Alexander, the 
duel between, and Aaron Burr, 


212. 

Hammond, Abijah, one of the 
founders of the New England 
Society of N. Y., 36. 

Hammond, Wiiliam, mentioned, 
437- 

Hancock, John, letter to Gen 
Montgomery, transmitting thanks 
of Congress, 1775, 284. 

Hand-book of tree planting, noticed, 


557- 

Harland, Marion, Judith: a Chroni- 
cle of old Virginia, noticed, 88. 
Harpet’s Ferry, Va:, manufacture of 

fire-arms at, 516. 
Harrison, Benjamin, portrait, 371; 
view of his residence, 373. 
Harrison, William Henry, portrait, 
elected President of the U. S., 
107; view of the birthplace of, 


373- 

Harvey, M., History of Newfound- 
land, noticed, 366. 

Hassard, James T., agent to pro- 
cure secret intelligence for Gen. 
Clinton, 53, 60. 

Hatfield, Cornelius, agent to pro- 
cure secret intelligence for Gen. 
Clinton, 70. 

Hatfield, Capt. Cornelius, Jr., 

_ loyalist of the Revolution, 342. 

Hatfield, John Smith, agent to pro- 
cure secret intellegence for Gen. 
Clinton, 70; loyalist of the Revo- 
lution, 342. 

Hathaway, Ebenezer, captain of the 
privateer Adventure, 1781, cap- 
tured, account of his imprison- 
ment, 247. 

Hatton, Joseph, History of New- 
foundland, noticed, 366. 

Hayden, Horace Edwin, query as 
to Capt. Brown, 458. 

Hayes, Rutherfurd B.. rtrait, 202; 
elected President of the UV. S., 


204. 

Heath, Maj-Gen. William, employs 
agents to produre secret intelli- 
gence of the British army, 59; com- 
mands at West Point, 61; letter to 
Gen. Washington in regard to the 
action of Conn. to furnish pro- 
visions to the army, 255. 

Henderson, William, one of the 

founders of the New England 

Society of N. Y., 35. 


INDEX 


Henry Patrick, the signature of, 
263; member of the Va. Conven- 
tion of 1776, 379; portrait of, 379; 
residence of, 381. 

Herbert, aedeny address on the life 
of Lieut.-Col. Daniel Appling, 
86. 

Heron, William, an emissary of 
Gen, Clinton, letters to Maj. De 
Lancey, 62, 254; negotiations 
with Gen. Parsons, 347; resi- 
dence of, 349. 

Herring and Longare’s national 
portrait gallery, 458. 

Hessians in the American Revolu- 
tion, noticed, 366. 

Heywood, John H., Daniel Boone 
and the — of Kentucky, 548. 


Hibernia Furnace, N. J., artillery 
cast at, 460. 
Hicks, Mr. an emissary of Gen. 


Clinton, 54. 

Hill, Henry, Recollections of an 
Octogenarian, noticed, 270. 

Historic silver, 174. 

Holland, Capt. Stephen, his nego- 
tiations with Gen. Sullivan, 1781, 


156. 

Hopkins, Commodore Esek, cap- 
tures Nassau, N. P., 472. 

Hopkins, Samuel M., one of the 
founders of the New England 
Society cf N. Y., 34; portrait, 35. 

Hopkins, Woolsey Rogers, Begin- 
nings of the New Eng and 
Society of N. Y., 33. 

Howard, Blanche Willis, Guenn, a 
Wave on the Breton Coast, 
noticed, 88. 

Howland Ferry, Newport Harbor, 
R. L, fortified, number of guns 
at, 1777, i% 

Hubbard, D. G., one of the founders 
of the New England Society of 
N. Y. 3s. 

Huguenot Society of America, 
meeting of, 553. 

Huguenots, in Boston, 266. 

Hunters of Kentucky, 549. 

Huntington, Samuel, letter to the 
judges of the Supreme Court of 
Conn. regarding the American 
army in the Southern States, 1781, 


225. 
Husted, N. C., query of, 550. 
Hutchinson, Gov. Thomas, char- 
acter of, 456. 


[pas, cavalry fights with the 
Comanche, 170; the Cherokee 
probably mound-builders, 396; 
the Natchez, a lost tribe, 300; 
massacre of St. Andre, 355; ex- 
pedition against the six nations, 


64. 
lowa, the Semi-Centennial of, 
noticed, 368. 
Isaacs, Aaron, 
sketch of, 156. 


ACKSON, ANDREW, portrait, 
104; elected President of the 


mentioned, 66; 


. » 105. 
Jackson, Col Henry, noticed, 264, 
361. < 
Jackson, Col. Michael, noticed, 264, 
6 


361. 

ay, E. C., historic silver, 174. 

ay, Chief Justice John, ames 
agents to procure secret intelli- 
gence, 59; incident of his firmness, 

246; appointed ccmmissioner to 





negotiate treaty of peace with 
Great Britain, 442; lines to, 456. 

Jay, John, peace negotiations a 
century ago, 85. 

Jay,John, President of Huguenot 

ociety of America, 553. 

Feannette, the voyage of the ship, 
noticed, ig 

Jefferson, Thomas, portrait, 97, 394; 
elected President of the U. g: 98; 
aan a limited monarchy to a 

epublic, 369; author of the pre- 
amble to the Declaration of Rights 
adopted by the Va. Convention 
of 1776, 384. 

Jenkins, Steuben, the old Pittston 
fort, 267. 

Johnson, Andrew, portrait of, 199; 
succeeds tothe office of President 
of the U. S., 204. 

Johnson, Rev. ee. pastor of 
the first church of Lyme, Conn., 
letter to Gov. Griswold, 221; 
family of, letter to his brother, 


57: 

Johnson, Thomas, aepeeaeet com- 
missioner for the location of the 
National Capital, 48. 

Johnston, Henry P., sketch of Col. 
Francis Barber, 83. 

Johnston, Obadiah, escapes from 
the ship Romulus, 158. 

Jones, Judge Daniel, mentioned, 


434- 
ones, Paul, at Phila., 1781, 68. 
udith, a Chronicle of old Virginia, 
noticed, 88. 
Jumel, Mme., mentioned, 267. 


ke Historical Socicty, list 
of officers, number of vols. in 
library, 267. 

Kentucky, the hunters of, song 
composed for promoting the elec- 
tion of Gen. Jackson. as President 
of the U. S., Daniel Boone and 
the genesis of, 548. 

King, Charles R., Rufus King and 
the Hamilton and Burr duel, 2r2. 

King, Gov. John Alsop, mentioned, 


30. 
King, John H., designs lock plate 
bedding machine for fire-arms, 


26. 

King, Rufus, one of’ the founders 
of the New England Society of 
N. Y.,36; his connection with the 
Hamilton and Burr duel, 212. 

Kittery, Me., first Baptist Church in, 
180. 


Knapp, Moses, secret agent for ob- 
taining news for Gen. Clinton, 
348, 349. ‘ 

Koch, p. Discovery of the Yeilow- 
stone National Park, a ogee of 
early exploration in the Rocky 
Mountains. 497. 

Kosciuszko, Thaddeus, Memoir of 
noticed, 87. 


A FAYETTE, MAROUIS pz, 
his knowledge of the Wash- 
ington head-quarters, 82; visit to 
Newburgh in 1824, 82,83, 178; let- 
ters of, to William Constable, 1785, 
1799, now for the first time pub- 
lighed, contributed by Henry E. 
Pierrepont, «45. 

Lamb, Mrs. Martha J. the Van Rens- 
selaer Manor, 1; Celebration of 
the Centennial of the Evacuation 
of the City of New York, 75; Pri- 
sot de Warville, his notes cna 











America, 244; William III. of 
England, his influence on Ameri- 
ca, 421, 
er A. 
buried by 


A., the leaden plate 
- Celeron in the Ohio 
iver, 1749, 360. 
Lane, Geor; 2W. portrait, a ; trib- 
ute to, Charles H. Parkhurst, 


716, 
Language and Conquest, noticed, 


272. 

Lawrence, Samuel A., one of the 
founders of the New England 
Society of N. Y., 35. 

Le Bosquet, John, memorial of John 
Farmer, 182. 

Lee County, Va., description of 
mound at, 396. 

Lee, Capt. an. attempts to de- 
stroy a British man-of-war, 229. 
Lee, Henry, speech on the location 

of the National Capital, 5r. 

Lee, Richard Henry, introduces res- 
olutions in Congress declarin 
the Colonies free, 383 ; sketch of, 


390 ; portrait, 391. 

Lefhingwell, William, one of the 
founders of the New England So- 
ciety of N. Y., 35- 

Letters, Gen. Washington to Maj. 
Tallmadge in regard to securing 
secret intelligence, 58; William 
Heron to Maj. DeLancey, describ- 
ing his negotiations with General 
Parsons, 62, 254; Lieut.-Col. Wal- 
ker to Baron Steuben, regarding 
the death of Col. Barber, 84; 
Matthew Griswold to Phoebe 
Hyde, 138 ; same to Cotton Ma- 
ther, 140; Chevalier de la Lu- 
zenne, 1781, in regard to the affairs 
of Gen, Sullivan, 158 ; Col. James 
DeLancey to Maj. DeLancey, 
transmitting the movements of the 
Americans, 162 ; Capt. Marquard 
to Maj. DeLancey, 162; William 
J. Livingston to Col. Webb, in re- 
gard to mutiny of the Pa. troops, 
163 ; Captain Marquard to Captain 
Beckwith, 167, 433; Rufus King 
to Charles King. regarding the 
duel between Hamilton and Burr, 
213; same to Gen. Clarkson, 217; 
William Wallace to Rufus King, 
216; Nathaniel Pendleton to same, 
217 ; Roger Sherman to Gov. Gris- 
wold, 220, 225; Stephen Johnson 
to same, 221; Gov. Griswold to 
Gov. Trumbull, 222, 22 ; Same to 
Roger Sherman, 222 ; Gov. Trum- 
bull to Gov. Griswold and others, 
224; Samuel Huntington to same, 
225% Oliver Wolcott to Gov. Gris- 
wold, 227; Gov. Griswold to his 
son Matthew, 238; Capt. Beck- 
with to Maj. DeLancey, 250;Gen. 
Washington to the New England 
Governors, 254; Gen. Heath to 
Gen. Washiagton, 255 ; John Han- 
cock to Gen. Montgomery, trans- 
mitting thanks of Congress, 284 ; 
Gen. Montgomery to Col. Bedell, 
298 5 Gov. Roger Griswold to 

‘lias Perkins, respecting depre- 
dations on American commerce, 
1798, 319; Elias Perkins to Gov. 
Roger ' Griswold, 320; Robert 
Walsh to the same, 321; J. How- 
land to the same, 322; Thomas 
Emmerson to the same, 323; J. 
Smith to the same, 324; Gov- 
Roger Griswold to Gen. Henry 

born, 325; Abiel Holmes tc 


INDEX 


Gov. Griswold, 326 ; Gen. Wash- 
ington to Rochambeau regarding 
the moving of the army to the 
South, 342 ; Thomas C. Amory to 
Editor, respecting the loyalty of 
Gen. Sullivan, 353; Col. Robin- 
son to Capt. Beckwith, 434; 
Lieut.-Col. Upham to Gen. Ried- 
esel, 439; James Parton to the 
Editor, 450; William Fullerton 
Morton to the Editor, 454; Stephen 
Johnson to his brother, 457; 
Lafayette to William Constable, 


545- 

Letters of Washington, for the first 
time published, I. Oct. 7th, 1772, 
Mount Vernon, to his sister, Mrs. 
Betty Lewis, 71; 11. April 7th, 
1796, Phila., to his Pe age _ 
Ceorge Lewis, 73; III. June 20 
1773, Mount Vernon, to Col. Bas- 
sett, 258; IV. February rath, 1774, 
Mount Vernon, to the same. 

Lewis, Mrs. Betty, letters to George 
Washington, her brother, 72, 73; 
purchases ticket in the Washing- 
ton lottery, 73. 

Liberty, British armed-sloop, scut- 
tled by mob, at Newport, R. L., 


470. 
Lincoln, Abraham, portrait, 192 3 
elected President of the U. S., 


200. 

Liscomb, William S., the destruction 
of ancient works of art, 365. 

Livingston, Catherine, marries first 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, first pro- 

rietor of the Manor house, of 
ensselaerswyck, 6; second Rev. 
Ellardus Westerloo, 25. 

Livingston, Janet, wife of General 
Montgomery, 278. 

Livingston, Philip, signer of the 
declaration of Independence, his 
daughter Catherine married Ste- 
phen Van Rensselaer first proprie- 
tor of the manor of Rensselaers- 


wyck, 6. 

Livingston, Robert, founder of the 
Livingston family in America, 
marries Mrs. Alida Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer, 22. 

Livingston, Gov. William, agents 
employed by, to procure secret 
intelligence of the British army, 


59. 

Livingston, William J., letter to 
Col. Webb, in regard to mutiny 
of the Pa. troops, 1781, 163. 

Lloyd’s Neck, Long Island, pro- 
posed attack on, 178r, 66. 

Long, Enoch. Biographical sketch 
of, noticed, 44. 

Long Island, the early settlement 
of, Edward Holland Nicoll, 239. 

Louisiana, the massacre of St. An- 
dre, 1729, 355- 

Lovett, John, military secretary to 
Stephen Van Ransselaer, 27. 

Lovett, William, one of the founders 
of the New England Society of 


eam 

Lowell, Edward J., the Hessians 
and the other German auxiliaries 
of Great Britain in the Revolu- 
tionary War, noticed, 366. 

Luzenne, Chevalier de la, letter in 
regard to the affairs of Gen. Sul- 
livan, 1781, 153. 

Lyme, Conn., its position and in- 
fluence in the American Revolu- 
tion, 228; Gen, Washington and 
La Fayette at, 229. 
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ADISON, JAMES, speech on 
the tocation of the National 
Capital, 51; portraits, 100, 392; 
elected President of the U. S., 


100. 

Maidstone, English sloop-of-war, 
mob destroy boat of, at Newport 
R. I., 1765, 470. 

Maine istorical Society, Dec. 
meeting, paper on the British oc- 
cupation of Penobscot during the 
Revolution, by Joseph William- 
son ; the first Governor of Maine, 
Edward Godfrey, by C. E, Banks ; 
the first bank and bankers of 
Portland, by William F. Gould ; 
the Rev. William Screven, by H. 
S. Burrage, 180. 

Mallinson, C. R., origin of the U. 
S. ensign, 176. 

Manhattan Island, purchased by the 
West India Company, r:. 

Mansfield, Samuel, one cf the foun- 
ders of the New England Society 
of N. Y.,36. 

Marks, Capt. Nehemiah, letter to 
Maj. DeLancey transmitting 
news of the continental army, 
sketch of, 440. 

Marquard, Capt., letters transmit- 
ting secret intelligence, 1781, 162, 


167, 433- 

Maryland Historical Society, April 
meeting, paper on Sir George 
Calvert, Baron of Baltimore, by 
Lewis W. Wilhelm, 553. 

Maryland, The Poll Tax in, Z. HW, 
Withelm, 38; Archives of, 1637- 
1664, noticed, 182, History in the 
beginning, noticed, 183. 

Mason, George, author of the decla- 
ration of rights and constitution 
adopted by the Va. Convention of 
1770, 384; portrait, 385; opposed 
to the Federal constitution, 385; 
residence of, 387. 

Mason, John Mitchell, mentioned, 
213. 

Massachusetts, condition of the 
Continental troops of, 1781, 55; 
furnish provisions to the Conti- 
nental army, 25 ; slavery in, 419. 

Massachusetts Historical “ Society, 
January meeting, paper on Amer- 
ican Patriotism on the sea, by A. 
B. Ellis, 18x. 

Mather, Frederic G., Slavery in 
the Colony and State of New York 


408 ; 550. 

Matthew, David, Mayor of N. Y. 
City, mentioned, 62. 

Mausup, Indian sachem, sells Con- 
skuit Island, Newport ‘Harbor, R. 


+» 400, 
Mechanical Ideal, the Rise of a, 
Charles H. Fitch, 516 


6. 
Meldrim. P. W., the trial of Charles 


+5, 269. 
Mexico, Guide to, noticed, 183. 
Miller, J. Bleecker, James Duane of 

the Continental Congress, 363. 
Missouri, remains of mound-build- 
ers found in, 113. 
Monroe, James, portrait of, elected 
President of the U. S., ror. 
Montgomery, Maj.-Gen. Richard, 
George W. Cullum, 273; portrait, 
273; view of his residence, 277. 
Moody, St. James, captures the 
mail and despatches of General 
Washington, 255. 
oore, njamin, invents 
model musket, 1838, 516. 


new 
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Moore, George H., remarks on the 
proposed celebration of the Cen- 
tennial of the inauguration of 
Gen. Washington, as President of 
the U.S., 363; memoir of Augus- 
tus Schell, 553- 

Morales, Bachiller y., Cuba Primi- 
tiva, noticed, 270. 

Moravian Church, purchase the 
Barony of Nazareth, 209. 

Morgan, Maj.-Gen, Daniel, por- 
trait, 287. 

Morris, Robert, imports specie in 
sugar barrels, 442. 

Morton, Sarah Wentworth, poem 
by, to John Jay, 456. 

Mound-Builders, the Houses of the, 
Cyrus Thomas, 110; the Cherokees 
probably, 396. 

Muckleston, William, family of, 


8. 

Mumford, Benjamin M., one of the 
founders of the New England So- 
ciety of N. Y., 35. 

Mumford, Gordon S., one of the 
founders of the New England 
ciety of N. Y., 36. 

Mumford, John p. one of the foun- 
ders of the New England Society 
of N. Y., 36. 

Murphy, Henry C., sale of the li- 
brary of, 358. 

Muskets, the manufacture of, in the 
U. S., 5i6. 


ARRAGANSETT BAY, R. L., 
Historical sketch of the De- 
fenses of, George W. Cullum, 46s ; 
view of Dumplings tower, 466, 
39 ; map of 1778, 471; mapof the 
ve batteries of, 473; map of mili- 
tary operations 1777-78, 474, 475} 
map of Fort Adams, 488; map o 
Fort Hamilton, 491; map of Fort 
Wolcott, 493. 
Natchez Indians, (the) a lost tribe, 
¥. H. Walworth, 300; the massa- 
cre of St. Andre, by the, 1729, 


355- 

Nazareth, the Barony of, Davis 
Brodhead, 208. 

Neill, Edward D., Maryland in the 
beginning, noticed, 183. 

Nelson, Thomas, Jr., member of the 
Virginia Convention of 1776, 382 ; 
portrait, 383; note of 550. 

Newark, N. J., threatened riot in, 
1781, 253. 

Newburgh, N. Y., the Continental 
army at, 1782-83, 81 ; La Fayette’s 
visit to, 1824, 82, 83, 178. 

NewburgheBay Historical Society, 
first public meeting of, 36s. 

New England, condition of affairs 
in, 1781, 345 ; the great seal of the 
Council for, James P. Baxter, 


424. 

New England Historic,Genealogical 
Society, annual meeting, election 
of officers, 131 ; February meeting, 
paper on North Brookfield rec- 
ords, by Charles Adams, Jr., 
necrology, 266 ; — meeting, res- 
olution on the death of Rev. Dr. 
Dorus Clarke, original portraits 
of Edward and Rebecca Rawson 
presented, paper on Daniel Boone 
and the genesis of Kentucky, by 
John H. He » 553: 

New England People,early, noticed, 


272. 
New England Society of N. Y., 


INDEX 


Beginnings of the, Woolsey Rogers 
opkins, 33- 
Newfoundland, History of, noticed, 














300. 
New Hampshire, condition of the 
Continental troops of, 1781, 55; 
furnish provisions for the army, 


Ly ee 
ny Historical So- 
ting, election of 


tinental troops of, 

sh army, 70; legis- 

ature of, increase bounty for en- 

listed men, 1781, 253; troops in the 

expedition against the Six Na- 
tions, 364; slavery in, 419; reli- 
gious revival in, 1785, 548. 

New Jersey Historical Society, 

annual meeting, paper on the N. 

troops in the expeditition 

against the Six Nations, by W. S. 

Stryker, election of officers, re- 
— the publication of the Peter 

orce collection by the Govern- 
ment, 364. 

New Netherlands, slavery in, 408. 

Newport, R. I., recommended to be 
fortified, 1667, 465; view of the 
Dumpling’s tower, 466 ; islands in 
the harbor of, purchased by the 
town of, 1673, 467; Fort Anne 
erected, 468 ; mélée between the 
people of, and British sailors, 1764 
the latter scuttles theBritish arme 
sloop Liberty, 1769, 470; British 
cruisers captured in the harbor of, 
472; British fleet and army arrive 
at, 474; number of forts and 
batteries for the defense of the 
harbor of, in 1777, 475; British 
intrenchments, 475; French fleet 
arrive at, 477; French troops at, 
479; reception and ball to Gen. 

ashington, 1781, 480. 

New Windsor, N. Y., Gen. Wash- 
ington’s headquarters at, 61 ; the 
last cantonment of the Continental 
army at, 1783, 77. 

New York, slavery in the Colony 
and State of, 408; og in the 
Colony and State of, bill of sale 
of slave in, 550; the mingling of 
the Huguenots and Dutch in 
early, 553. 

New York City, purchased by the 
West India Company,11; occupied 
by the English, 20; New England 
Society of, organized, 33; City 
hotel, 36; Ross’s hotel, Tontine 
coffee house, Borden’s long room, 
Butler’s hotel, Niblo’s bank coffee- 
house, 37; Federal Congress 
meets at, 46; celebration of the 
centennial of the evacuation of, 
75, 174; unveiling of the Wash- 
ington statue, 78 ; bill of funeral 
expenses in, 1760, 175; pew rent 
of St. Paul’s church, 1801, 175; 
British fleet at, 1779, 223; attempt 
to blow up a British man-of-war, 
229; proposed attack on, 1781, 
255, 256; Gen. Montgomery’s 
monument, 297; Washington 
abandons the plan of attack on, 
342; German troops reinforce 

Gen. Clinton at, 343; associated 
loyalists, 349; slavery in, 408; 
first mayor of, 46: ; the wreck o 
the British Ship A’xzzar, 550 ; the 
grave ot St. Clair Pollock, River- 
side Park, 550 ; Claremont, 550. . 

New York Historical Society, anni- 


ve meeting, address by the 
Hon.. John Jay on the Peace 
Negotiations a century ago, 85; 
paommen Hg tg Foe Songs 

and Song-writing, by Charles 
Daly, annual ‘meeting, election 
of officers, 179; February meet- 
ing, paper on_the Huguenots 
of Boston, by Charles W. Baird, 
donations to the visallery of art, 
necrology, 266; March meeting, 
Sean tee the death of Eliza 
usan Quincy, 362; paper on 
James Duane, of the Continental 
Congress, by J. Bleecker Miller. 
363; to celebrate the centennial 
of Washington’s inauguration 
363; April meeting, death of 
Augustus Schell, the president of 
the society, paper on Columbus, 
and the men of Palos, by John 
Gilmary Shea, 460; May meet- 
ing, memoir of the late president, 
Augustus Schell, paper on curious 
forms of the ballot, by Ludovic 
Bennet, resolution on the death 

of Dr. Willard Parker, 553. 

Nicoll, Edward Holland, the early 

settlement of Long Island, 239, 
Nicolls, Mary, wife of Robert Watts, 


23. 

Nicolls, William, marries Mrs. Anna 
Van Rensselaer, his daughter 
Mary marries Robert Watts, 23. 

Norfolk County, Mass., history of, 
announced, 268. 

North, Col. Simeon, manufactures 
fire-arms, 516. 

North Point, Newport Harbor, R.I., 
royal salute fired on the repeal of 
the British Stamp Act, battery on, 
enlarged, 472, views of the bat- 
teries on, 473; number of guns 
at, 1777, 475. 

ae ape Virginia Company, seal 
of, 431. 

Noyes, Dr. John, noticed, 229. 

Notes.—Yanuary—Signers of the 
three great documents connected 
with our national birth, 77; last 
cantonment of the Continental 
army, 77 ; the Washington statue, 
78; genius and its achievements, 

9; did Washington laugh, 80; 

eabury epitaphs, 80. 

February—A Wall Street inci- 
dent, 174; historic silver, 174; fu- 
neral expenses in the olden time, 
175; Mrs. Volckert P. Douw, 175. 

March—Flags of the Revolu- 
tion, 260; funeral expenses in the 
olden time, 260; Washington in 
excitement, 260; our twenty-one 

residents, 261; death of Eliza 
Susan Quincy, 261; Giles Bryan 
Slocum, 262. 

Afprii—Dr. Franklin as a court- 
ier, 357 ; a poetic morceau of 1772, 
357; the Murphy sale of Ameri- 
cana, 358; a scrap of unwritten 
history, 8 ayne’s Indian 
name, 359 ; Mrs. Fletcher's tomb. 


359 

May—Philenia, 456 ; the zero of 
Christian names, 456; Gov. Hutch- 
inson, 456 ; Gordon’s history, 457 ; 
Rev. = Johnson, 457. 

Yune—Reformation of New Jer- 
sey, 548; Charles Reade, 548 ; the 
Hunters of Kentucky, 549. 

Nuntree-Sinunk, Newport Harbor, 

R. I., Indian name for Goat Isl- 
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and, purchased from the Indians, 


467. 
Nyenhaus, Albertus, portrait, 14. 
Nykerk, Holland, portraits of the 
founders of the orphan asylum, 


15. 


GDEN, ISAAC, furnishes se- 
cret intelligence to Maj. De 
Lancey, 62. 
Oneida Historical Society, Febru- 
ary meeting, ee on ancient 
Utica, by G. C. Sawyer, list of 
Officers, 269; March meeting. 
paper on the _ destruction of 
Ancient Works of Art, by William 
S. Liscomb, 365; March meeting, 
resolutions on the _ Oriskany 
monument, paper on Col. Frede- 
ick Visscher, by S. G. Visscher, 


462. 
Oregon, the admittance of, into the 
nion, 168. 

Original documents — Sir Henry 
Clinton’s original secret record of 
private daily intelligence, 53, 156, 
247, 342, 433), 533; SIX unpub- 
lished letters from ‘Washington’s 
family correspondence, 71, 258; 
two unpublished Lafayette let- 
ters, 545. 

Oriskany monument, 462. 

Osgood, Samuel, one of the found- 
ers of the New England Society 
of N. Y., 36. 


ARKER, SIR_ PETER, arrives. 
at Newport Harbor, R. I., with 
British fleet, 474. 

Parker, Dr. Willard, resolutions on 
the death of, 553. 

Parsons, Gen. Samuel Holden, ne- 
otiates with an agent of Gen. 
linton, 62, 347- 

Parton, James, Aaron Burr at 

Quebec, 454. 

Patterson, Cornelia,wife of Stephen 
Van Rensselaer, the last of the 
patroons, 29. 

a John Howard, ancestors of, 


156. 

Pendleton, Edmund, chairman of 
the Va. convention of 1776, 376; 
portrait, 377. 

Pendleton, Nathaniel, letter to 
Rufus King in regard to the duel 
between Hamilton and Burr, 216. 

Pennsylvania, proposed location 
of the national capital in, 47; 
meeting of the troops of, 1781, 
163, 250; slavery in, 420; first 
piece of artillery cast in, 460. 

Penobscot, Me., British occupation 
of, 180. 

Peter the Great, life of, noticed, 


463. 

Philadelphia, Pa., opposition to the 
per money in, 1781, 69, 157. 
Pierce, Franklin, portrait, 193; 

elected President of the U. aM 


196. 

Pierrepont, Henry E., letters of 
Lafayette to William Constable, 
1785-1799, now for the first time 
published, contributed by, 545, 

Pine’s Bridge, N, Y., Continental 
troops at, 55, 57. 

Pittston, Fort, the old, Wyoming, 


267. 

Plains of Abraham, Can., view of 
the, 296. 

Plymouth, Mass., Council for the 


INDEX 


evaieg of New England estab- 

ished at, 424. _ . 

Polk, James K., portrait, 186; 
elected President of the U. S., 


187. 

Pollock, St. Clair, the grave of, 
Riverside Park. N. Y. City, 550. 
Popasquash Battery, Newport Har- 
bor, R. I., number of guns at, 

1777; 475- 

Portland. Me., the first bank and 
bankers of, 180. 

Potter, Reuben M., the death of 
Col. David Crockett, 177. 

Preakness, N. J., Continental troops 
at, 1781, 57. 

Prime, Nathaniel, one of the found- 
ers of the New England Society 
of N. Y., 35. 

Providence, R. I., fort erected on 
Stamper’s Hill, 1656, 465; am- 
munition and cannon removed to, 
470; number of gunsat fort, 475. 


UEBEC, antique view of, 274; 
view of, and its environs with 
the operations of the siege, 280 ; 
old city of, 282; Prescot gate, 284 ; 
Gen. Montgomery attacks, 285; St. 
John's gate, 289; Palace gate, 290 ; 
view of the locality where Gen. 
Arnold was wounded, 291 ;_Cape 
Diamond, 292; where Gen. Mont- 
gomery was killed, 293 ; the Plains 
of Abraham, 296. 

Queries.—/esruary — Washington 
buttons, 176; De Wolfe family, 
176; origin of the U. S. Ensign, 
176. 

March—Valentine on weaving, 
263; Rogers’ Island, 263; Patrick 
Henry’s signature, 263; Col. 
Jackson, 263. 

‘April__Webster chowder, 360; 
Bourdieu, 360; first piece of ar- 
tillery, 360; flags of the Revolu- 
tion, 360; the Washington ode, 
360; leaden plate buried in the 
Ohio River, 360. 

May—Capt. Brown, 458; Her- 
ring and Longare’s national por- 
trait gallery, 458. 

Fune—The ship Huzzar, 550; 
origin of the word chowder, 550; 
the grave of St. Clair Pollock, 
550; Claremont, 550. 

Quincy, Eliza Susan, memoir of, 
James Grant Wilson, 261; resolu- 
tions on the death of, 362. 

Quisquising, the town of, 265. 


ALEIGH Tavern, Williams- 
burg, Va., views of the old, 
370) 372. : 

Randolph, Edmund, portrait, 393. 

Rawson, Edward, portrait AD re- 
sented to the N. E. Historic, Gen- 
ealogical Society, 553. 

Rawson, Rebecca, T get he of, pre- 
sented to the N. E. Historic, Gen- 
ealogical Society, 553. 

Reade, John, Language and Con- 
quest, noticed, 272. 

Reade, Charles, sketch of, in college 
days, 548. 

Reading, Pa., first piece of artillery 
cast in, 460. 

Reed, Joseph, threatened by a mob 
in Phila., 1781, 70. ( 

Rees, Maj. James, mentioned, 442. 

Reid, Harvey, Biographical sketch 
of Enoch mg, noticed, 464. 





Replies.— Yanuary—The army at 
Newburgh, 1782-83, 81; Lafay- 
ette’s knowledge of the Wash- 
ington head-quarters, 82; Lafay- 
ette at Newburgh, 82, 83; Col. 
Francis Barber, 83. 

February—The first American 

coin,177; Col. David Crockett, 177; 
Lafayette’s regrets, 178. 
March—Col. David Crockett, 
264; Quisquising, 265. 
April—Col. jackson, 361; Val- 
entine on Weaving, 361. 

May -— Webster chowder, 458, 
60; tlags of the Revolution, 460; 
rst piece of artillery, 460. 
Fune—Webster chowder, 550; 

first piece of artillery, 550; Bemus 
Heights, $5} slavery in the 
Colony and State of New York, 
ie, ; portrait of Thomas Nelson, 
R 


f.5 S$, a 
ode Island, condition of the Con- 
tinental troops of, 1781, 55; slavery 
in, 420; French troops leave, 439, 
440 481; defenses of Narraganset 

ay, 465; first fort erected in, 
1656, 465; view of the Dumpling’s 
tower, 466; Earl of Dellnment 
at, 467; declares independence 
from Great Britain, May 4th, 1776, 
472; map of military operations 
in, 1777-78, 474, 475; number: of 
forts and batteries, 1777, 475; 
French fleet arrive, 1778, 476; 
British leave, 476; French troops 
arrive, 479; joins the Union of the 
Thirteen States, 1790, 48r. 

Rhode Island Historical Society, 
annual meeting, election of offi- 
cers, 180; ebruary meeting, 
paper on the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius, by Professor Lincoln, 
268; April meeting, proposed 
volume on early R. I. by the 
society, 461. 

Richards, William C., the Lord is 
my Shepherd, noticed, 182. 

Riedesel, Gen. Frederick A von, 
noticed, 439. 

Rivington, James. furnishes news 
from Phila. to Maj. De Lancey, 
1781, 70, 156. 

Robinson, Col. Beverley, furnishes 
information of the condition of 
the Continental army to Gen. 
Clinton, 55. 434- 

Robinson, John C., the Utah Ex- 
pedition, 335. 

Rochambeau, Count de, confers 
with Gen. Washington, 255; ar- 
rives at Newport, R. I., with 
French troops, 479. 

Rockland Historical and Forestry 
Society, annual meeting, election 
of officers, 365. 

Rocky Mountains, early explora- 
tion in the, 497. 

Rogers, Benjamin Woolsey, men- 
tioned, 30. 

Rogers’ Island, N. Y., origin of the 
several names of, 263. 

Rogers, Moses, one of the founders 
of the New England Society of 


Ra Bes 34- 

Romar, Col. William Wolfgang, 
recommends Narraganset Bay be 
fortified, 468. 

Rose Island, Newport Harbor, R. 
I., 484; works on, 489; map of 
Fort Hamilton on, 491. 

Ru gles. Nathaniel, secret agent of 
rors . Talmadge, 247. 
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T. ANDRE, the massacre of, 


355- 

St. ohn, a. mélée between the 

crew of the British schooner, 

and the people of Newport, R. L, 
1764, 470. 

Sacket, Mrs. Peter, mentioned, 249, 


250. 
Salisbury, Edward Elbridge, the 
Griswold Famiiy of Conn., with 
Pedigree, i., 120; ii., 219; iii., 


Io. 
Salisbory, Mrs. Edward E., an- 
cestry of the De Wolfe family, 


176. 

Sanford, Peleg, purchases island in 
Newport Harbor, R. I., from the 
Indians, 1675, 480. 

Sawyer, G. C? ancient Utica, N. Y., 


20g. 
Schell, Augustus, memoir of, 553. 
Schuyler, Alida (daughter of Philip 
Petersen Schuyler), marries first 
Rev. Nicolaus Van Rensselaer, 
second, Robert Livingston, 22. 
Schuyler, Eugene, Peter the Great, 
Emperor of Russia, noticed, 463. 
Schuyler, Gertrude (daughter of 
Philip Petersen Schuyler), wife of 
Stephanus Van Cortlandt, 21, 24; 
heroism of, 22. 


» 25. 

Schnyler, Peter, first mayor of 
Abany, N. Y., marries Maria Van 
Rensselaer, 23. 

Schuyler, Philip Petersen, marries 
Margritta Van Slechtenhorst, 21. 

Scott, Dorothea, noticed, 368. 

Scott, Capt. George, loyalist of the 
Revolution, 437. 

Scott, Gen. Winfield, A Dinner with, 
in 1861, Charles P. Stone, 513. 

Screven, William, memoir of, 180. 

Seabury family epitaphs, 80. 

Selden, Col. Samuel, mentioned, 


229. 

Setauket L. I., epitaphs of the 
Seabury family at, 80. 

Shaw, O. W., Col. Jackson of the 
Continental army, 263. 

Sharpless, Mrs. Elizabeth, the por- 
trait of Washington, painted by, 


513. 

Shea, John Gilmary, Columbus and 
the men of Palos, 461. 

Sherman, Roger, letter to Gov. 
Griswold, regarding the affairs of 
the Colony of Conn., 220. 

Sidwick, Alfred, Fallacies, noticed, 


270. 
Sill, Col., David Fithin, mentioned, 


229. 

Simsbury Mines, Conn., used asa 
prison, 1781, described, 247. 

Six Nations, troops of N. J. in the 
expedition against the, 364. 

Skull, G. D., Dorothea Scott, 
noticed, 368. 

Slavery, Gov. Griswold’s views on, 
230; inthe Colony and State of 

. Y., Frederic G. Mather, 408; 
slave. in the Colony and State of 
New York. bill of sale of, 550; 
case of Anthony Burns, 454. 

Slocum, Giles Bryan, memoir of, 
262. 

Smith, Joshua Hett. furnishes in- 
formation of the British army, to 
Gov. Clinton, 60. 

Smith, Thomas, one of the crew of 
privateer Adventurer, 1781, cap- 
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tured, account of his imprison- 
ment, 247. 

Smith, William Alexander, six 
unpublished letters from Wash- 
ington’s family correspondence, 
contributed by, 71, 258. 

Smith, William, portrait, 523; his 
connection with the introduction 
of the milling machine for fire- 
arms, 526. 

Songs and song-writing, 179. 

Stamp Act, opposed in Conn., 228; 
royal salute fired at R.I. on the 
repeal of the, 472. 

Stamper’s Hill, Providence, a 
fort erected on, 1654, 465. 

Stephens, John L., incident of, 29. 

Stevens, Gen. Ebenezer, one of the 
founders of the New England 
Society of N. Y., 35. 

South Carolina, the Huguenots of, 


553- 

Springfield, Mass., manufacture of 
fire-arms at, 516. 

Stone, Charles P., A Dinner with 
General Scott, in 1861, 513. 

Stoney Point, N. Y., boats for the 
Continental army built at, 62; 
number of troops at, 1781, 436. 

——. William S., N. J. troops in 
the expedition against the Six 
Nations, 364. 

Stuart, David, appointed ccmmis- 
sioner for the location of the 
National Capital, 48. 

Stubblefield, Col. introduces the 
interchangeable system of mus- 
kets, 520. 

Stuyvesant, Gov. Peter, sends 
troops to Rensselaerswyck, 16; 
orders the surrender of the latter, 


19. « 
Sullivan, Capt. Daniel, his visit to 
Gen. Sullivan, at Phila., 1781, 156: 
information from, 538; affidavit 


of, 530. 

Sullivan, Maj.-Gen. John, nego- 
ciates with the British, 1781, 156, 
158; letter of Thomas C. Amory, 
respecting the loyalty of, 353; 
mentioned, 538. 

Susquehanna, arly Indian History 
on the, noticed, 87. 


ALLMADGE, MAJ. BENJA- 

MIN, secures secret intelli- 

ence of the British ape J for 

en. Washington, 58+ his plan to 

attack Lloyd’s Neck, L. I, 66. 

Talmadge, James, mentioned, 30. 

Taylor, Zachary, elected President 
of the U. S., 188 ; portrait, 189. 

Tennessee, contents of mound in, 


404. 
Ternay, Admira! de, arrives at 
Newport, R. I., with French 
troops, 479. 

Thomas. ors, the Houses of the 
Mound-Builders, 110; Cherokees 
probably mound-builders, 396. 

Thwing, Charles F., American col- 
leges, their students and work, 


271. 
Titcomd, Sarah Elizabeth, aeety 
New England People, noticed, 


272. 
T oY Maj. Louis, supervises the 
repairs of the defenses of Narra- 
nset Bay, services of, 483. 
Trubody, Jonathan, agent to 7 
cure secret intelligence for Gen. 
Clinton, 67. 


Trumbull, Col. John, one of ‘the 
founders of the New England So- 
ciety of N. Y., 35. 

Trumbull, Gov. Jonathan, letter to 
Gov. Griswold regarding the ac- 
tion of the convention held in 
Boston, 1780, 224. 

Tyler, John, portrait, 108 ; succeeds 


to the office of President of the’ 


.S., 109. 
Tyler, Lyon Gardiner, letter on the 
Oregon question, 167. 


NITED STATES, location of 
/ the capital, 46; list of the 
signers of the petition to the 
King, 1774, and the declaration, 
77; the Presidents of, i., 89, ii., 
185,261; table, showing the de- 
preciation of the Continental 
paper money, 1777-81, 165; se- 
cures a loan ps money from 
France, 1781, 164; admittance of 
Oregon into the, 168; origin of the 
ensign, 176 ; estimate of debt due 
from, 1781, 257; History of. re- 
vised edition, vol. iv., noticed, 
367; History of, in rhyme, noticed, 
368 ; the manufacture of fire-arms 


in, 516. 

Uphan, Lieut.-Ccl. Joshua, letter 
to Gen. Riedesel, transmitting 
movements of the French troops, 
1781, sketch of, 439. 

Utah Expedition (the), ohn C. 
Robinson, 335. 

Utica, N. Y., address on ancient, 
209. 


7ALENTINE, DAVID, the art 
of weaving cloth, 263, 361. 

Van Buren, Martin, portrait, elected 
President of the U. S., 106. 

Van Bylet, Hellegonde, first wife of 
Kilian Van Rensselaer, the found- 
er of the manor of Rensselaers- 
wyck, 14. 

Van Cortlandt, Maria (daughter of 
Oloff Stevenson Van Cortlandt), 
wife of Jeremias Van Rensselaer, 


22. 

Van Cortlandt, Maria (daughter of 
Stephanus Van Cortlandt), wife of 
Kilian Van Rensselaer, 24. 

Van Cortlandt, Oloff Stevenson, first 
of the family in New York, his 
daughter Maria marries Jeremias 
Van_Rensselaer, 22. 

Van Cortlandt, Stephanus, mayor 
of New York City, marries Ger- 
trude Schuyler, 21; his daughter 
Maria marries Kilian Van Rens- 
selaer, 24. 

Van Curler, query as to the name, 

60. 


360. 

Van Dalen, Jonkheer Nicolaus, 
portrait, 14. 

Van Filen, Jacob, portrait, 14. 

Van Hennckler, Wouter, portrait, 


14. 
Van Rensselaer, arms of the family, 


2I. 

Van Rensselaer, Alexander (son of 
Gen. Stephen), 31. 

Van Rensselaer, Anna (daughter of 
Jeremias, director of Rensselaers- 
wyck), marries first her cousin 
Kilian, second William Nicolls, 23. 

Van Rensselaer, Rev. Cortlandt 
(son of Gen. Stephen), 30; por- 
trait, 31. 




















Van Rensselaer, Harriet, wife of 
Col. Solomon Van Rensselaer, 27. 

Van, Rensselaer, Henry (son of 
Gra. Stephen), 30. 

Van Rensselaer, Jan, one of the 
founders of the Orphan Asylum 
at Nykerk, Holland, 14. 

Van Rensselaer, Jan Baptist (son of 
Kilian, the founder of the manor), 
director of the colony of Rens- 
selaerswyk, coat of arms, 21; re- 
turns to Holland, 22. 

Van Rensselaer, Jeremias (son of 
Kilian, the founder of the manor), 
director of Rensselaerswyck, mar- 
ries Maria Van Cortlandt, 22; 
portrait, 23. 

Van Ransselaer, Jeremias (son of 
Kilian, the first lord of the manor), 


24. 

Van Rensselaer, Kilian, merchant 
of Amsterdam, founder of the 
manor of Rensselaerswyck, mar- 
ries first Hellegonde Van Bylet, 
second Anna Van Wely, his 
death, 14. 

Van Rensselaer, Kilian (son of Jo- 
hannes the second patroon), mar- 
ries his cousin Anna Van Rensse- 
laer, his death, 22. 

Van Rensselaer, Kilian (son of Je- 
remias, director of Rensselaers- 
wyck), first lord of the manor of 
Rensselaerswyck, marries his cou- 
sin Maria Van Cortlandt, serves 
in the Assembly of N. Y., 24. 

Van Rensselaer, P oye pw (son of 
Kilian the founder of the manor),° 
second patroon of the manor of 
Rensselaerswyck, 14. 

Van Rensselaer, Jonkheer, portrait, 


14. 
Van Rensselaer Manor, Mrs. Mar- 
tha ¥. Lamb, 1 ; view of the, 2, 11; 
entrance hall, 3; drawing room, 
53 liprary, 73 portraits in the, 15. 
Van Rensselaer, Maria (daughter 
of Jeremias,director of Resselaers- 
wyck), marries Peter Schuyler, 23. 
Van Rensselaer, Rev. Nicolaus 
(son of Kilian the founder of the 
manor), marries Alida Schuyler, 
appointed chaplain to the Dutch 
embassy in England, his death, 


22. 

Van Rensselaer, Philip (son of Gen. 
Stephen), 30. 

Van Rensselaer, Richard, one of the 
founders of the Orphan Asylum at 
Nykerk, Holland, 14. 

Van Rensselaer, Col. (son 
of Gen. Henry), sketch of, 26; 
marries his cousin Harriet Van 
Rehsselaer, 27. 

Van_ Rensselaer, Stephen (son of 
Kilian the first lord of the manor), 


24. 

Van Rensselaer, Stephen (son of 
the above), builder and first pro- 
prietor of the manor house, mar- 
ries Catharine Livingston, 6. 

Van Rensselaer, Stephen (son of 
Stephen, builder and first proprie- 
tor of the manor house), portrait, 
1; fifth and last patroon of the 
manor, sketch of, 23 ; marries first 
Margritta Schuyler, 25 ; second, 
Cornelia Patterson, 29. 

Van Rensselaer, Ste hen (son of 
Gen. Stephen),marries Harriet E. 
Bayard, 29. 

Van Rensselaer, Westerlo (soh of 
Gen Stephen), 31. 
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Van Rensselaer, William P. (son of 
Gen. Stephen), 30. 

Van Slechtenhorst, Brandt Arent, 
appointed director of Rensselaers- 
wyck, 14; threatened with ar- 
rest by Gov. Stuyvesant, 17; 
made prisoner, 19. 

Van Slechtenhorst, Margritta, wife 
of Philip Petersen Schuyler, ad- 
vances money to pay troops at Al- 
bany, 1689, 21. 

Van Wely, Anna, second wife of 
Kilian Van Rensselaer, the found- 
er of Rensselaerswyck, 14. 

Vedder, Rev. Dr., the Huguenots 
of S. C., 553- 

Van Twiller, Rykert, portrait, 14. 

Verplanck’s Point, N. Y., number 
of troops at, 1781, 436. 

Virginia, Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, J. Esten Cooke, 369 ; pro- 
ceedings of the Convention ot 1776, 
370; views of the old Raleigh 
tavern, 370 372; Berkeley, resi- 
dence of Benjamin Harrison, 373 ; 
the old Capitol, 374; the oldest 
stove in America, 375; seat of 
Patrick Henry, 381; Gunston Hall, 
387 ; company seal, 431. 

Virginia Historical Society, Febru- 
ary meeting, additions to library, 


264. 

Visscher, Col. Frederick, military 
record of, 462. 

Vought, Mary, bill of sale of her 
slave, 550. 


ALKER, LIEUT.-COL. BEN- 

JAMIN, letter to Baron Steu- 

ben, describing the death of Col. 
Barber, 84. 

Wailace, Wittiam, letter to Rufus 
King, in regard to the duel be- 
tween Hamilton and Burr, 216. 

Walworth, J; H., the Natchez In- 
dians—a lost tribe, 300. 

Warner, Thomas, his improvements 
on the musket, portrait, 517. 

Warner, J. J., president Historical 
Society, Southern California, 553. 

Washington, D. C., History of the 
location of our National apital, 
Davis Brodhead, 46. . 

Washington, George, condition of 

his army, 1781, 55; his plan for 

obtaining secret intelligence, 58 ; 
letter to Maj. Tallmadge, in re- 
gard to obtaining secret intelli- 

Ge 59;_ head-quarters at New 
indsor, N. Y., 61 ; assents to 

the pro attack on Lloyd’s 

Neck, 66; letters to his sister and 

me. now for the first time 

published, 71, 73; statue of, un- 
veiled in N. Y., 78; incident of the 
laughter of, 80; portrait of, go: 

President of the U.S.,91; buttons, 

176 ; his journey from Cambridge 

to New York, 1776, 229; letter to 

the New England governors, 1781, 

254; holds a conference with 
rench officers, 255; mail and 

despatches of, captured, 255 ; pro- 

jected attack on N. Y., 255, 256; 
etters to Col. Bassett, now for 

the first time published, 258 ; inci- 

dent of the excitement of. 260; 

elected Commander-in-chief, 279 ; 

recommends uniform for the 
army, 286; contemplates the re- 
moval of the army to the South 

342, 343; abandons the plan o 

attack on N. Y., 343; extracts 
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from his private journal, 351 ; ode 
to, 360; proposed celebration of 
the centennial of the inauguration 
of, as President, 363; calls for 
troops,435; head-quarters at Peeks- 
kill, 437, 438; reception and ball 
to, at Newport, R. I., 1781, 480 ; 
steel portrait of, 513; tribute to, 


515. 

Waterbury, Gen. David, Jr., en- 
forces the laws in Conn., 67. 

Watson, James, first president of 
the New England Society of N. 
Y., portrait, 33. 

Watts, Robert, founder of the 
family in New York, marries 
Mary Nicolls, 23. 

Wayne, Gen. Anthony, Indian name 


OF, 359. 

Weathersfield, Conn., Gen. Wash- 
ington confers with French of- 
ficers at, 1781, 255. 

Webster chowder, 360, 458, 550. 

Webster Historical Society, annual 
meeting, address on John Adams, 
- Judge Chamberlain, election 
of officers, 269. 

Weed, Thurlow, Memoir of, vol. 
ii., noticed, 463. 

Weenat-Shasitt, Newpor Harbor, 
R. I., Indian name for Coaster’s 
Harbor Island, purchased from 
the Indians, 467. 

Wells, Col. Samucl, mentioned, 434. 

— Rev. Ellardus, marriage 
of, 25. 

West India Company, organized, 

; capital of the, 9 ;* purchase 
fanhattan Island, 11. 

West Point, N. Y., Cn 
troops at, 1781, 55, 573 en. 
Heath at, 61; French troops to 
defend, 342. 

Weymouth Historical Society, an- 
nual meeting, election of officers, 


268. 
White, Eliza, presented with the 
Sharpless portrait of Washington, 


14. 
White, Alexander, speech on the 
location of the National Capital, 


I. 

Whitneyville, Conn., manufacture 
of fire-arms at, 516. * 

Wilhelm, L. W., The Poll Tax in 
Maryland, 38 ; Sir George Calvert, 
Baron of Baltimore, 553- 

Willett, Thomas, first mayor of New 
York City, 461. 

William III. of England, 
369; his influence on 


rtrait, 
merica, 


21. 

Williamsbur, , Va., convention on 
the Va. Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, mect at, 1776, 369; 
proceedings of the convention, 
370; views of the Raleigh tavern, 
370, 372; the old Capitol, 374; the 
Speaker’s chair of the convention, 


wiltiamson, fact. the British oc- 
cupation of Penobscot, Me., 180. 

Williamson, Wynant, agent of Col. 
Robinson to procure secret intel- 
ligence, 57, 61. 

Williams, James, purchases slave in 
New York, 1818, bill of sale of the 
same, 550. 

Wilson, Tames Grant, memoir of 
Eliza Susan Quincy, 26r. 

Winthrop, Francis Bayard, one of 
the founders of the New England 
Society of N. Y., 35. 











Wisconsin Historical Society, an- 
nual meeting, election of officers, 


180. iin . 
Wolcott, Olivér, one of the founders 
of the New Engla Society of 


N. Y., 35. 

Wolfe, Theodore F., Washington 
buttons, 176. 

Wi , Uzal; agent to procure 
secret intelligence for Gen 
Clinton, 60. 
oolsey, Sarah, wife of Moses 
Rogers, 34. 
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Woolsey, William Walton, one of 
the founders of the New England 
Society of N. Y., 34. 

bel ay: Marcus j ., the death of 
Col. Crockett, 264. 

Wyoming oe and Geological 

ciet . meeting, paper on 

the old Pittston Fort by Steuben 
Jenkins, Bibliography of the 
Wyoming Valley, announced, 
267; annual meeting, paper on 
the importance of Greek in scien- 





tific nomenclature, election of 


o » 364. ; 
Wyoming Vailey, bibliography of, 
announced, 267. 


ANKEE DOODLE, origin of 
the song, i76. 

Yellowstone National Park, Dis- 
cov of the, a chapter of early 
exploration in the Rocky Mount- 
ains, P. Koch, 497. 




















